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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York. 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
o express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er’s risk. Single copies ten cents, — , 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, : 

Change of address. -The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Ci ; -—§ ribers who fail to veceivea single 
ana Pam seutd pone et notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
ans news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 


Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 
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States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
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Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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© All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’ is the basts 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of a current number very 
often can.:ot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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SHOPPING BY MAIL. Mrs. M., K. Zust, 
100 West ggth St., New York City. All orders 
executed promptly by a person of experience, having 
a large list of New York City and out of town 
patrons, Circulars sent on request, 





ROBES AND GOWNS 
SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 

7 West 45th Street 





MLLE. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


MADAME CLOSE 
GOWNS 


343 West 23d Street. Formerly 156 Madison Ave, 





ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 





MISS CANEY 
GOW NS 
46 West ;6th Street 
MOLLIE O'HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 


359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 





PAULINE 
ROBES 
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DisTRICT OF CoLUMBIA, Washington, 


Chevy Chase French and English School 
tor Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the 
language of the house. Principal, Mile. M. Bou- 
LIGNY. Assistant Principal, Miss C. PETTIGREW, 
P, O, Station E, Washington, D. C. 








DIED 


Read.—g Aug., suddenly, William G. 
Read, Jr. 

Van Cortlandt.—At Spokane, Wash , 
on Sat., 7 Aug, Peter J. M. Van Cort- 
jandt, 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Campbell-Cowie.— Miss Caroline Camp- 
bell, daughter of Mr. Orville D. Campbell, 
of Rahway, N. J., to Assistant Corporation 
Counsel George H. Cowie, only son of Mr. 
George H. Cowie, Jr., U. S. N. 

Quimby-Camp. — Miss Candace E. 
Quimby, of Lakeport, N. H , to Mr. Hugh 
N. Camp, son of the late Hugh N. Camp, 
ot Fairlawn, Morris Heights, N. J. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Brown-Dresser.— Mr. John Nicholas 
Brown and Miss Nathalie Dresser, daughter 
of the late G. W. Dresser, will be married in 
Trinity Church, Newport, R 1., Wed., 8 
Sept., at noon. 

Thompson-Blight.—Mr. William P. 
Thompson and Miss Edith Blight, daughter 
of Mr. Atherton Blight, will be martied in 
Trinity Church, Newport, R. I., on Wed., 
1 Sept , at noon. 


INTIMATIONS 


Brown.—Mrs. A. Page Brown is at the 
Halcyon, Millbrook, N. J. 

Burnett.—Mrs. H. L. Burnett is spend- 
ing a few weeks at Narragansett. 

Cosgrove.—Mr. and Mrs. N. J. Cos- 
grove are at the Halcyon, Millbrook. 

Daly.—Judge and Mrs. Daly are spend- 
ing a few weeks at Narragansett. 

Hayes.—Mr. and Mrs. E, St. John Hayes 
are spending August at Narragansett. 

Kenyon.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ken- 
yon are at the Somerset Inn, Bernardsville, 
N. J. 
Pryor.—Judge and Mrs. Roger A. Pryor 
are stopping at Millbrook, N. J. 


COR RESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor.—The annual meeting of 
the Canoe Club occured last week, and the 
following officers were elected: Commodore, 
Philip Livingston ; Vice-Commodore, Franc's 
Burton Harrison ; Secretary, Kathrine V. k. 
Berry ; Treasurer, Edward B. Mears. 

To-day there will be an elaborate water 
fete, following which will be a reception ar 
Sea Urchins, Mrs. Burton Harrison having 
given her house for the occasion. There 
will be a dancing on the lawn, including a 
** Dresden China Quadrille.’” On 26 August 
Miss Christine Biddle will give her “tea 
house” on the Bay Drive for the pleasure of 
the club, and everything is being done to re- 
vive in full force the old time interest in 
canoing. 

Mr. Peter Marié gave a dinner last week 
at the Malvern. Among his guests wee 
Mrs. James Potter, of Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Barnwell, Mrs, Chapman, Miss Conover, 
Miss Sylvia Fox, Miss Mackay, Mr. Thomas 
C. Meyer, Mr. Sumner Gerard, Mr. Geoi gx 
Newhall and Mr. Barnwell. 

On 20 August Mr. Marié will give a large 
dinner and dance at the Malvern. 

Mrs. Alexander Van Kensselaer gave a 
dinner last week in honor of Miss Melza 
Wood. 

Mrs, Jules Reynal gave a luncheon of 
thirty at the Kebo Valley Club on 11 August. 

Mr. and Mrs. John de Koven gave a 
party to Torrento, and among their guests 
were Chief Justice Fuller, Mrs_ Fuller, Col- 
onel and Mrs. Lamont, Admiral and Mis. 
Upshur, Colonel Edward Morrel. 

A mask pall was given at the Kebo Club 
last week. Among those present were Mrs, 
James Potter, Countess Langiers Villars, 
Baroness Hengelmuller, Miss Melza Wood, 
Miss Conover, Miss Thompson, Miss Sedley, 
Miss Sylvia Fox, Messrs. George Newhall, 
Julian Gerard, Frank Harrison, Mr. and 
Mrs. Almeric Hugh Paget, Mr. and Mrs. 
John O Donnell, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Gebhard, Miss Mildred Morris, Mr. Sumner 
Gerard, Mr. Jo Harriman, Miss Brice, Miss 
Boardman, Mr. Peter Marié, Mr. Anthony 
Drexel and Mr. Rowland King. 

Among the recent arrivals at Bar Harbor 
are Mrs, William H, Schieffelin and Miss 
Schieffelin, who are the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. William J. Schieffelin; Miss Belknap, 
who is the guest of Mr and Mrs. R. H. 
Townsend, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. Walter L 
Suydam, recently from Europe; Mr. and 
Mrs. Camille Weidenfeldt, who have taken 
Clovercroft, the home of Mrs. George Place, 
and Miss Schermerhorn, who is the guest of 
her uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mis. Samuel H. 
Bridgham. 

Lenox.—A chime of bells has been given 
by Mr. George H. Morgan in memory of his 
wife, and placed in the tower of Trin.ty 
Church, 

Major Mallery, who is at the Shaw cottage, 
gave a dinner of a dozen covers, Wed. night. 

Mrs, Morris K. Jesup has Miss Cuyler, of 
Philadelphia, as her guest. Mr. and Mrs 
Jesup will keep their house hese open during 
the rest of the season. 

Miss Furniss has her sister, Mrs. Zimmer- 
man, visiting her. Miss Clementina Furni s 
is expected next week. 

Mrs. Josezh White is entertaining Mrs. 
Bruce, of New York, at Pleasant cottage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stickney are the 
guests of Mrs. David W. Bishop at Inter 
laken. Mr. David W. Bishop and his son, 
Courtland Bishop, are expected to return to 
Lenox from abroad in a few weeks. 

Mrs. Richard Goodman and family will 
leave Yokun for Bar Harbor next week, and 
will be away two months, 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Appleton are the 
guests of Mrs. Charles Lanier. 

Miss Adéle Kneeland has for her guests 
Mr. and Mrs. Monroe, who came on from 
Tuxedo this week. 

Mr. an! Mrs. George Griswold Haven are 
taking a cruise on Commodore Gerry’s Elec- 
tra along the coast, 

Newport.—Senator and Mrs. Brice will 
give a series of Saturday evening dinners 
followed by musicales. 

Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden gave 
a dinner last week at their cottage, Fairlawn. 
Present were Mrs. F. Neilson, Mr. and Mis. 
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P. Lorillard Ronalds, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Cass Canfield, Mr. and Mrs. Elisha Dyer, 
jr-. Mr. and Mrs. William F. Burden, Mr. 
ind Mrs. Anthony J. Drexel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank S. Witherbee, Mr. and Mrs. John J. 
Wysong, Mrs. J. Wadsworth Ritchie, Mrs, 
Burke-Roche, Miss Josephine Johnson, Miss 
Katherine Garrison, Miss Taylor, Miss Evelyn 
Burden, Mr. Reginald Ronalds, Mr. Perry 
Belmont, Mr. Robert B. Van Courtlandt, 
Mr. Whirney Warren, Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew and Mr. S. F. G. d’ Hauteville. 

A sailing party and luncheon were given by 
Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexel on board the 
Sultana. ‘Their guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
Struthers, Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Duryea, Mr. 
ind Mrs. James F. D. Lanier, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elisha Dyer, Jr.,:Mrs. Burke Roche, Mrs. 
F. Neilson, Mr. Harry F. Eldridge, Mr. Ed- 
ward H, Bulkley and Robert B. van Court- 
landt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry gave their 
first formal dinner on Tuesday in the villa 
recently purchased by them and which has 
been christened Sea Verge. 

On Tuesday Mrs. T. A. McLean gave a 
reception and the United States National 
Lawn Tennis Tournament began at the 
Casino. 

On Wednesday dinners were given Mr. and 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. and Mrs. I. Town- 
send Burden and Mr. and Mrs. William F. 
Burden, 

Thursday Miss Leary’s second at home. A 
dinner dance by Mr. and Mrs, A. Cass Can- 
field, and a dinner party by Mrs. Thomas 
Hitchcock, 

Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer will enter- 
tain at dinner on Friday and Saturday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard T. Wilson and 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish will also give dinner 
parties on Saturday. 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexel have cards 
out for a dinner dance on 28 Aug. 

Mrs, Edward S. Willing will entertain at 
dinner on 22, 24 and 28 Aug. 

Mr. Perry Belmont has sent out cards fora 
supper and dance on 27 Aug. 

On Fri, 3 Sept., Mrs. H. Mortimer 
Brooks will give a dinner dance. 

Mrs. Astor gave her second large dinner 
last week, where her guests were Bishop and 
Mrs. Potter, Mr. and Mrs. Richard T. Wil- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Sheldon, Mr, 
and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Storrs Wells, Mr. and Mrs. Calvin S. 
Brice, Mrs. George Hoffman, Mr. and Mis. 
Potter Palmer, Mr. and Mrs, William F. 
Burden, Mrs, Elbridge T. Gerry, Mr. Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, Mr. WiHiam C. Schermer- 
horn, Mr. S. H. Whitwell and Colonel 
George R. Fearing. Mrs. Astor will give 
her next dinner party on Thursday, 26 Aug. 

Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer gave a large 
dinner last week. Among the guests were 
Mr. and Mrs. Jordan L, Mott, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. I. Townsend Burden, Mrs. Astor, Mr. 
and Mrs. John J. Wysong, Mr. and Mrs. 
William F, Burden, Mr. and Mrs Calvin S, 
Brice, Mr. and Mrs. A. Cass Canfield, Mr. 
and Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Miss Josephine 
Johnson, Messrs. Egerton L. Winthrop, 
Chauncey M. Depew and E. Livingston 
Ludlow. 


GOLF 


Essex County Country Club —A 
new record was made on these links by T. 
H. Powers Farr, by making a hole in one. 
Score: 357615 44 4—39 

Morris County.—A team match be- 
tween the Oakland Golf Club and the Mor- 
ris County Club was held on 14 Aug., which 
resulted in a win for the home team. Score: 


OAKLAND MORRIS COUNTY 

\W. J. Teravis........ 1 William Shippen ... 0 
| M. Upshar. -o A. H. Bond .... .. 1 
H M Alexandre ... © C. F, Watson.... .. 2 
R. M, Litt eyohn.. . 2 Henry Phipps. ° 
L. E, Embree... . . 0 W. A. Flagg 2 
lr. L, Lawrence..... © WW, Fe GROee cccse 8 
1. C, McKeever. ° R H. Williams ° 
M. M, Graham...... ° ee ore 3 
R. H. E. Elliott. 8 T. L. Manson, Jr.... 8 

WUE. ova. 9.054288 TOR. ces ese03 24 


Shinnecock.—Mr. H. B. Hollins, Jr., 
and Mr.George C. Clark, Jr., tied at 94 for 
the challenge cup on Saturday. The handi- 


cap cup was won by Mr. James L. Breese, 
with a net 86. 


Scores : 
Gross, H'cdp. Net. 
2 ee eee 104 18 86 
U. A, Murdock...... .5: .... 95 8 87 
A. B. Claflin ... cosh. 97 9 x 
J. Metcalfe Thomas . ........ 101 13 88 
George C. Clark, Jr.. ........ ge 
SSD hare Didien eh} ntrnes 107 17 go 
ty eae 3 gt 
Ns Nas eG. yw. cua 107 15 gz 
eee OEE... cic coe. os - 107 15 g2 
C. D. Barnes. , te-ebedeo ce te 5 95 
MB. ©. Bavees, je... 3 .. 5... 125 30 95 
©, Be BOG owes cks cee sce UO 14 
Bis Bhs Ss ccd ndwdivess -c0e 126 30 g6 
Rn ee DRENOUOT. wee we. ae o' SD 22 97 
Do PN <a waed voto. ve s. 208 25 
Ba Fs Paes ei webs ccccee CH5 20 104 


Essex County Club, Manchester, 
Mass.—The Women’s Amateur Golf 
Championship of the United States will be 
played on the grounds of the Essex County 
Club, on Tue., 24 Aug., and the following 
days, under the rules of the United States 
Golf Association. All members of the United 
States Golf Association are admitted as visitors 
during the Competitions and the privileges of 
the club house and links are extended to all 
competitors in the championship for the week 
previous to the competition. Attention is 
particularly called to the following rule of the 
United States Golf Association: ‘* Compet- 
titors shall enter for the Championship 
through the secretaries of their respective 
clubs, and an entrance fee of Five Dollars 
must accompany each entry,’’ and must be 
received by the secretary of the Association 
(Mr. Robert Bage Kerr, 26 Broad Steet, New 
York City), not later than 6 Pp. Mm. on Tue., 
17 Aug. 

Tue., 24 Aug., 9.30 A. M. Medal Play 
round, Women’s Championship. Three prizes 
are offered by the association for the lowest 
three scores in this competition. 

Wed., 25 Aug ,9.30 A. M. First Match 
Play round, women’s championship. 3P M. 
Competions in driving and approaching. 
Open only co those entered for the Women’s 


Championship. Three prizes in each event. 
Post entries. 
Thu., 26 Aug., 9.30 a. M. Second 


Match Play round (semi-finals), in Women's 
Championship. 3 P. mM. Essex County 
Club Handicap, open only to those entered 
for Women’s Championship, Handicap lim- 
ited to twenty strokes. Eighteen holes, 
medal play. Three prizes will be given for 
the best three net scores. Post entries. 

Fri., 27 Aug., 9.30 A. M. Final Match 
Play round, Women’s Championship. 3 P. 
M Mixed Foursomes Handicap. Open 
only to those entered for Women’s Cham- 
pionship and their partners. Eighteen holes, 
Med:i Piay. Handicap limited to twenty 
s‘rokes. Prizes will be given to each of the 
pairs making the best three net scores. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Louis.—Arriving 7 Aug , Mr. Bayce 
J. Allan, Mrs, Allan, Miss Allan, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. O. Dodge, Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Grinnell, Miss 
Grinnell, Mr. Dillwyn Parrish, Mrs. Par- 
rish, Miss Parrish, Miss Elizabeth Perkins. 

St. Louis.—Sailing 11 Aug., Mr. and 
Mrs. E. D. Appleton, Hon. Charles L. 
Cole, Mrs. Cole, the Misses Cole, Mr, and 
Mrs. J. R. De la Mar, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Tyng. 





He week has been conspicuous in the- 
| atrical circles as marking the end of 
vacation times so far as the dramatic 
world is concerned. Although there is in 
prospect probably six weeks of more or less 
warm weather, two theatres opened their reg- 
ular season on Monday evening, not with 
new plays, to be sure, but with pieces that are 
still in the hayday of popularity. Never 
Again reappeared at the Garrick for a week’s 
engagement prior to its trip to London; The 
Circus Girl, at Daly’s, with the cast in which 
it .made a hit before the close of last season. 
It is billed for a month’s stay only, its successor 
being the equally popular Geisha 
Other theatres to open this week are the 
Star, on Saturday, with The Privateer, a 





melodrama by H. G. Fiske, the husband’ of 
Minnie Maddern, another and perhaps lesser 
claim to distinction being his connection as 
editor with the Dramatic Mirror; and the 
Murray Hill with A Bachelor Baby, by Coyne 
Fletcher. 

Next week the openings will be more nu- 
merous, and by late September most of the 
play-houses will have opened their doors for 
the season. At the Knickerbocker will be 
produced on Monday for a two weeks’ run 
One Round of Pleasure in revised edition, 

On Monday, at the Garrick, a farce new 
to New York audiences, The Good Mr. 
Best, by J. J. McNally, is to be given 

Saturday evening a week hence Nature, 
the spectacular play, by William E. De Verna, 
for which so big a success is expected, will be 
given at the Academy of Music. 

Proctor’s Pleasure Palace is to be reopened, 

-its first performance being set down for Satur- 
day afternoon. The house will continue to 
give vaudeville shows afternoon and evening. 
On Sundays ** vaudeville concerts °*’ are substi- 
tuted for the every-day attractions. 

Although the outlook for the actor is 
brighter than it has been for some time, he is 
not at present giving way to any special 
cheerfulness. This time it is not depressed 
conditions of finance and trade that disturb 
him, but the prospect of getting a less share 
of box office receipts than has been his wont. 
In an interview reported in the Sun, an 
actor states *‘ that the actor is not what man- 
agers pay for, but the part. 

** When it comes to the question of engag- 
ing a man or woman to act in an important 
production now, the manager does not say, ‘ I 
will engage this or that man or woman, or 
the best substitutes for them, to play this or 
that rdle.” That brings in the question of 
the salary that these actors are in the habit of 
getting, and this is a point which the man- 
agers do not take into consideration. The 
question with them is not how much the 
actor’s services are worth, but how much the 
part is worth, They say, for instance, ‘the 
part of the young lover ought not to cost 
more than $30 a week.” ‘They will distrib- 
ute the rest of the cast in proportion. Then 
they wait until actors can be found who will 
accept those terms. As this is the rule fol- 
lowed in the majority of the important pro- 
ductions, it naturally follows that actors are 
compelled to accept the lower terms rather 
than wait with the uncertainty of getting 
nothing better later in the season. Those 
actors who are able to wait sometimes get 
their terms. But they are in the minority. 
Most of us have to accept not what the man- 
agers conclude our talents are worth, but 
what they conclude a certain part in their 
production ought to cost. Now it is custom- 
ary for managers who are about to undertake 
enterprises involving much outlay to allot a 
certain amount to evesy particular character 
in the cast. In that way they estimate the 
expense of a production and they stick to 
those figures unless they decide to decrease 
them. It is this practice which has led 
managers in recent seasons to lay so much 
stress on the physical proportions and appear- 
ances of actors and actresses. Now when 
they want a $40 man or woman there is no 
certainty that they will be able to play it, so it 
is necessary to have the actors look the part at 
least. Now managers order actors six feet 
tall and women who weigh 150 pounds. 
That is the result of paying for the part and 
not for the actor's especial talents. The 
reduction of salary is of course the most im- 
portant result to the actor. 

“One result of this year’s decrease in 
salaries comes from the formation of the 
stock companies over the country. They 
number now about twenty-five, and employ- 
ing on an average the number of actors as 
they do, they have brought down the size of 
salaries.”’ 


AT THE THEATRES 


Casino—8.15, Whirl of the Town, 

Daly’s The Circus Girl. 

Garrick—Never Again. 

Keith's — Vaudeville. 

Proctor’s-—Variety. 

Casino Root Garden— Vaudeville. 

Pastor’s—Continuovs performance. 

Manhattan Beach—Sousa’s concerts, Paine’s fire- 
works and Very Little Faust. 

Koster and Bial’s —Variety. 

Madison Square Roof Garden-- Concerts. 

Eden Musée—Concert, cinematograph, waxworks. 





LONDON ALSO APPROVES 


R. William Gillette returns to Amer- 

M ica with the prestige of a tremen- 
dous London success, both as a 
playwright and as an actor. So admirably 
did he and his company acquit themselves in 
The Secret Service that not only did they 
win the enthusiastic praise of critics and the 
generous patronage of the public, but they 
drew forth from the former the most flatier= 
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MR. WILLIAM GILLETTE 


ing comparative tributes when an English 
company presented the play—Mr, Gillette's 
American engagements compelling a with- 
drawal of himself and his company from the 
Adelphi Theatre, London, while they were 
at the height of popularity. The English 
critics have been most severe on their com- 
patriots, frankly admitting the superiority of 
the American players in vivacity, intelligence 
and charm. 

Mr. Gillette has had the rare experience of 
scoring brilliant successes with three consecu- 
tive plays—Held by the Enemy, Too Much 
Johnson and The Secret Service. Of his 
earlier successes The Private Secretary is 
perhaps ihe one best remembered by New 
York audiences. The Empire will for a short 
season be the scene of renewed triumphs for 
The Secret Service, which is to reappear there 
on 3 September, when Mr. Gillette and his 
company will doubtless receive a rousing 
welcome. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 





RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom 
pany letters to Vogue, 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3. Correspoadents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference, Subs ribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over goo 


questions numbered and indexed in Vogue 
office. 
951. Costume for Haif a Dzy’s 


Journey to and a Day’s Stay ata Big 
City—Suitable Afternoon Costume. 
Wis.—(1) In making a half day’s journey by 
steamer to Chicago anda day’s stay in the 
city in August, would a white piqué skirt, 
shirt waist and sailor hat be an inappropriate 
costume for a young lady? 

(2) Is it proper to wear in the afternoon 
a thin mull gown without bodice or sleeve 
lining, or with low-cut bodice lining ? 

(1) We think a white piqué skirt too 
light to wear on the occasion you mention. 
White skirts are only appropriate for country 
wear, If you wish to wear a shirt waist, a 
blue serge or light-weight cheviot skirt would 

(Continued on page v) 
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SPORTING TAILOR, 
BREECHES MAKER AND MUFTI. 
WE HAVE THE LATEST THING OUT 
““ PRINCE OF WALES WAISTCOAT.” 


Forms for Self-Measurement sent 
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have both. Failing to get them, 
send 75 cents for Sozodont or 
$1.00 for both—cash or stamps 
—to the Proprietors 


Hall & Ruckel 
P. 0. Box 247, New York City 
Loadon: 46 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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VIOLETTE DE LA. KBINE 


The acme of delicacy, retaining 
the true odor of the violet » # 
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THE CENUINE 


JOHANN HOFF S 


MALT EXTRACT 


MAKES 


FLESH AND BLOOD 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES 








MODELS 


IN CRINOLINE AND PAPER 


THE MORSE-BROUGHTON CO. 


NEW YORK 
3 East rgth St. 
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34 Rue Vivienne 
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Women from Vogue 





Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New York, Baltimore, 


Philadelphia, Richmond, and other American cities, originally pub- 


lished in Vogue. 


Sent, postpaid, to any address in the United States, 


Canada or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on receipt of price, $3.00, 


by the publishers —Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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“GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


| A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and h-mes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New Yor«k. 





For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 
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Here seems never to be a time when some portion of the 
public is not disquieted over girls. Sometimes it is 
their superfluity, and again it is their aggressive self- 

assertion that causes alarm and just at present there is an epi- 
demic of apprehension over her because she goes to college. 
Some are inclined to be hysterical about the possibility of her 
forswearing feminine occupations, including matrimony and the 
soothing of her parents’ pathway to the grave. In fact, so 
loudly have the dolorous prophets wailed of late that there 
have arisen comforters who have striven to calm the fears of 
these timorous souls. 


One consoler takes a rather grave and grand view of the 
matter, and assures a worried world ‘that the ideal education 
for women will be deduced from biology, physiology and 
sociology,’’ which is much more erudite than consoling. An- 
other, a gentle writer, bids the faint-hearted trust that the 
common sense and the simple dignity of the average girl will 
send her wherever duty calls, Meanwhile, ignoring the eluci- 
dation that is chronically going on about her, the young 
woman goes on her way through college and takes up her 
career, glorying in her independence. She is coming more 
and more to realize that in her case, no more than in that of 
her brother, have parents the right to expect or exact that she 
shall relinquish her ambitions in order to make a home for 
them. 


When a spelling book was first put into the hand of the 
girl, college-going became an assured fact of the future for 
woman. So, also, college-going for her has been something 
more than the acquisition of book knowledge. It has resulted 
in her becoming individualized—a momentous result for nation 
or for individual. Now that for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury she has been going to and graduating from college, she 
refuses to be regarded relatively. Her life is her own to dis- 
pose of, irrespective of the claims of father or mother or any- 
one else ; and if she chose to dedicate it to the conversion of 
South Africans from clout wearing to trousering, or to the 
pursuit of any industry or profession, neither ethical nor legal 
objection can be urged against her. The day is past when 
biologists even, or any other scientific folk, or priests could 
hedge woman about with sex limitations. 


Time was when the essayists and the sermonizers did really 
interfere very seriously with her ambitions, but now that she 
goes to school and to college, and later supports herself by 
work in nearly every field of human effort, she need not object 
to amiable ladies writing platitudes about her sphere, or her 
duties, or the limitations of her future. This kind of conven- 
tional talk appears to please the men editors ; and as it is hope- 
lessly ineffectual, the college girl, past, present and to come, 
can afford to ignore or smile at it, as happens to be her humor. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


Nyone having business ata police sta- 
tion cannot help contrast the neat and 
fit uniform of the police officer with 

the individualized costume of the police 
matron. A more or less decorative light- 
colored bodice and a dark skirt, sometimes of 
brocade, and a general air of ‘¢ dress’” are all 
obviously unfit for the position. It is safe to 
predict that no lady compelled for purposes of 
self-support to accept a police matronship but 
would instinctively decide that the severely 
tailor-made was the only proper cut for such 
an office. The material could differ with the 
season, but neatness of model would be the 
mode for her. Perhaps the municipal powers 
may prescribe a uniform for the women, as 
they have done in the case of the men officials. 


* 
* 


Animal lovers have reason to rejoice that 
instead of the sensational articles on hydro- 
phobia and mad dogs, which have made the 
newspaper a torture to humane persons during 
the summer months, the journals of this city 
are giving much space regularly to the con- 
sideration of the needs and wrongs of animals, 
and to presenting examples of man’s indebted- 
ness to his four-footed fellow creatures. 

Pal 

A glorious August Sunday brilliant with 
sunshine and delightfully cool made all created 
things rejoice that the twenty days of rain were 
over. A sleek black house cat came out up- 
on the steps and sat her down to enjoy the 
morning’s freshness. She made a picturesque 
note against the red brick of the house. But 
not for long was she permitted to enjoy herself. 
A butcher’s boy, basket on arm, strolled down 
the street and espying the inoffensive cat, he 
aimed a stone at it. He missed his mark and 
puss, apparently without experience with stone 
throwing boys, gazed with mild interest at the 
stone as it fell beside her. A second attempt 
was more successful and puss, smarting with 
pain, retreated into the house. The boy pur- 
sued his way, unmolested only because one 
observer was up four flights of stairs and in ex- 


treme undress. 


* 
* * 


Later in the day a cat sitting upon the side- 
walk in front of a shop was set upon by a 
crowd of youths one of whom seized it by the 
tail and tossed it into the shop. Farther down 
the avenue the group came upon a Chinaman 
who was quietly walking along. With 
one accord the boys—who, by the way, were 
not hoodlums but respectable appearing— 
treated the Oriental to a fusilade of pebbles. 
The heathen pursued his way without so much 
as turning to look at his tormenters, a course 
no Christian man would have adopted. The 
Chinaman had learned that in civilized (?) 
Christian America he can be insulted with 
impunity. These are the street sights inan up- 
town residence portion of the city and not in 
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east or west or down town slum district. 
Think of the brazen impertinence of a nation 
sending emissaries to Christianize and civilize 
foreign peoples when its own metropolis is the 
scene hourly of such violations of Christ’s 
commands, to say nothing of the grosser crimes 
that befoul city and village. 


* 
* * 


W. S. Lilly, in closing his Nineteenth Cen- 
tury article on British Monarchy and Modern 
Democracy, felicitates the English people upon 
their form of government which he contrasts 
with that of republics to the disparagement of 
the latter. Of the United States he says it is 
‘* given over to the domination of bosses and 
self government by the basest. The special 
note of the public life is its intense sordidness.”’ 
Such a criticism from a compatriot of Cecil 
Rhodes and a citizen of the nation which, 
through its representatives, refused to punish 
filibusters, whose mercenary desires stopped at 
nothing, not even murder, indicates a lack of 
humor on the part of Mr. Lilly. 

*” % 

The behavior of American crowds in the 
presence of celebrities has been the subject of 
much severe criticism, foreigners being espec- 
ially hard on the rudeness of our staring, push- 
ing mobs. The behavior of English crowds 
at Sandown on the occasion of the July races 
would seem to prove that all the world is akin. 
Royalty was in attendance, and the entertain- 
ing Madge of Truth thus describes the conduct 
of the crowds when the blooded visitors ap- 
peared : There was much pushing and strug- 
gling, and those in front simply stared and 
glared without making the smallest attempt to 
salute the Prince or Princess of Wales. The 
Princess looked at some of them, evidently 
ready to bow and smile, but they were all too 
much intent in staring to remember their 
manners ; and afterwards when the party came 
out in front, the same mobbing went on, the 
crowd pressing up against the barriers as close 
as they could get to the Royalties. Imagine 
women with the smallest pretensions to good 
breeding planting themselves within two feet 
of the Princess and staring at her as though 
she had been a show at a country fair. 


* 
* * 


The advocates of evening dress for the opera 
and theatre, in imitation of London’s exam- 
ple, must regard with disapproval the dissent- 
ing views of the Earl of Dysart. The noble- 
man contemptuously refers to the custom as 
antiquated and pleads that opera-going be 
made democratic. The full text of his letter 
will be found on another page. 


* 
% * 


Book and press censorship in Russia and 
Turkey has been the subject of many con- 
demnatory articles written by Americans, and, 
as is usual with our boastful natives, the writ- 
ers have assumed airs of great superiority. It 
begins to look a little as though this superior- 
ity is threatened, what with the Populists 
objecting in practical fashion to plain state- 
ments regarding money in the school books, 
and Grand Army men protesting against the 
school histories as not being written from their 
point of view, and the southern warriors mak- 
ing similar claims of partiality. With pop- 
ulists and soldiers and religious teachers taking 
a hand in history making, the outlook for 
truth seems somewhat dark. 
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For pure recklessness of statement few State 
papers can compare with that of the American 
deputy consul at Havre, Philip S. Chancellor, 
who, in a recent report to this government, 
made the most damaging charges against the 
purity of French wines. Among other things 
he claimed that the French inspectors had 
found 15,000 casks of alleged wine to be 
nothing more than a ‘‘ mixture of water, alco- 
hol, chemicals and coloring matter."” And 
that as a consequence, the wine was destroyed 
by order of the authorities. This circumstantial 
account of what, the sequel showed, never 
occurred was not only promptly denied by 
wine producers, but the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Bordeaux demanded an investiga- 
tion. It was proven that never had so large a 
quantity of wine been destroyed by order of 
the authorities, whereupon the French Foreign 
Minister made a demand on Washington for 
a retraction. This government very properly 
directed Mr. Chancellor to withdraw his 
charges. How he acquitted himself of his 
humiliating task is told in another column. 

Pal 

It was the old but always tragic story of 
betrayal—the victim a girl of eighteen belong- 
ing to the lower classes, her betrayer having 
taken himself away months before. Her shame 
was unknown, and alone, uncared-for in any 
way, she became a mother one early morning. 
In spite of her condition she prepared her 
father’s breakfast, and after he left the house 
she carried the child to the end of a pier and 
threw it into the water, after which she walked 
rapidly up the street. One of a group of 
workmen noticed her actions and he succeeded 
in rescuing the bundle, which, when opened, 
disclosed the baby to the surprised group. 
One of the men having recognized the girl, he 
reported the case tothe police ; and the desper- 
ate victim of wrong, who was found preparing 
her father’s dinner, was taken to jail and her 
shame blazoned forth in the daily papers. 
The sentiment among the women of her class 
is hostile to the informer. ‘* He should have 
saved the baby, of course, but it was cowardly 
to strike down the mother,”’ is what they say. 
How would the Master regard the officious 
man who was himself, undoubtedly in common 
with the of rest his sex, far from chaste. 
Would He not have said again, ‘‘ Let he that 
is without sin among you cast the first stone”’ 


* 
* * 


Among the minor beneficences of life are 
such usually unthought of things as sparing 
other people trouble. Take, for instance, the 
car conductor. His life is deadly monotonous 
in its sameness, and trying because he has 
human beings to deal with, and there is no 
gainsaying the statement that men, women 
and children en masse are everything that is un- 
desirable when they are traveling. Their most 
conspicuous trait is a tendency to bully, and 
as the driver is out of their reach, the con- 
ductor is the recipient of their impertinence. 
And now that transferring is so general, the 
conductor's lot is more than ever vexing, as 
about fifteen per cent. of car travelers ignore 
the offer of transfers at the proper time and 
clamor for them as the car stops to let off the 
transferred. Collecting fare, making change 
and punching transfers are the three principal 
activities of the conductor. Nothing can be 
done about the first and third to lighten his 


(Continued on page 118) 
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(Continued from page 116) 
work, but if every passenger made it a rule 
to save his nickels for carfare, the conductors 
would be saved change-making and their 
labors would be materially lessened thereby. 


x 
* * 


Burke, a Centenary Retrospect, is among 
the notable papers in the August Atlantic. 
One of the most interesting portions of the 
paper is that explaining the apparent inconsist- 
ency of Burke’s diametrically opposed attitudes 
toward the American and toward the French 
Revolutions. The alternate domination of in- 
dividualism and groups is traced from Revolu- 
tionary times down through the last election, 
and the writer claims that now is surely an 
accepted time for the adoption of Burke's 
«‘Use and Wont”’ philosophy. The paper is 
a thoughtful contribution to the philosophy of 
political movements, and many readers will 
perhaps be surprised to read a woman’s name— 
Kate Claghorne—at the end of it. Studies in 
political economy do not usually engage the 
attention of women. 


——_—_ 


ON THE WESTERN EXPRESS 


Ick Page had already boarded the 6.14 out 

D ot Jersey City, and ensconced himself 

in an evening paper and brown travel- 

ing cap. He had almost finished the column 

headed Behind the Foot lights, with its glow- 

ing tribute to Mlle. Seulement, the great un- 
known, and her wonderful voice. 

«¢Is Mr. Dick Page on this car?”’ and the 
conductor poked his head in the forward end 
of the sleeper. 

Dick emerged from his paper and nodded. 
The conductor withdrew, and a messenger 
entered with a telegram. 

‘*Forwarded from the Waldorf,’’ volun- 
teered the messenger. Then, as Dick tore 
open the yellow envelope: ‘* Any answer, 
sir?” 

But Dick heard not ; and, as the train just 
then started to pull out, the messenger fled 
precipitately without waiting to press the 
question. 

The expression on Dick’s face was suffi- 
ciently terrible to elicit ‘*No bad news, I 
hope !’’ from the gentleman across the aisle. 
‘¢Pardon me for intruding,’’ continued the 
stranger, ‘‘but I noticed that you wore the 
same fraternity pin as myself, and I had in- 
tended speaking to you. My name is Lynch. 
Can I be of any service to you ?”’ 

** None whatever,’’ was the gruff rejoinder. 

A few moments of thought, however, 
brought home to the mind of the gentlemanly 
Mr. Page the unpleasant fact that he had 
acted the churl, and he resolved to right him- 
self later with his fellow passenger. 

The train stopped at Newark, and the por- 
ter soon entered the. car, carrying numerous 
boxes and bags. Following him came a pretty 
little woman, with great, star-like eyes and 
wavy brown hair, and directly behind her a 
French maid. The conductor was so anxious 
to be accommodating that he fairly crowded 
the maid out of the aisle, in order to get be- 
side her mistress. 

The conductor and the porter finally with- 
drew, leaving the lady and her maid comfort- 
ably settlea in the stateroom. 

Dick had risen just as the new arrivals came 
in, but he quickly sank back into his seat. 
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‘* Dolly, as I live !"’ he muttered. 

He heard someone behind him say : “ We 
travel in distinguished company to-night.’ 
The remark, however, had no application for 
him ; he was thinking of other things. 

Hastily drawing out one of his cards, he 
scribbled on the back : 

‘*Surely I am not mistaken. 
you, Dolly!" 

Walking back into the smoking-room, he 
called the porter and instructed him to deliver 
the card to the lady in the stateroom. This 
the porter consented to do rather reluctantly, 
even though he was gaining a quarter by the 
operation. 

In a short time he returned, smiling broadly 
and bowing effusively. 

‘* Lady say she be most happy to see you. 
Yes, sir!’ he grinned. Then, as Dick with- 
drew, he muttered to himself : 

«¢ Seven t’ one shot, that’s another o° them 
actors. Got to keep my eye open now an’ 
see the gen’man don’t want for nothin’.”’ 

The French maid stood holding open the 
door. 

“«Oh, Dick!’ cried a glad voice from 
within, ‘‘I’m so glad to see you once 
more !"" 

Then the maid, much to the regret of all 
the passengers, closed the door. 

«¢ Why you see, Dick,’’ began Dolly, hur- 
riedly, ‘**I have an aunt in Newark. She is 
my only living relative, and I guess I really 
ought to go and see her once in awhile. But 
just think—four whole years since you went 
abroad! Have you heard how very ill your 
grandfather is?”’ 

Dick drew from his pocket a crumpled tele- 
gram and handed it to her. She read: 

‘¢ The old man can’t hold out till morning. 
You must marry at once or lose all.”’ 

Dolly looked astounded. 

Then Dick plunged. right into the middle of 
his trouble. He told her how he had gambled 
and gotten in with bad company at college— 
all of which someone had, of course, told the 
old man, his grandfather. He was his grand- 
father’s only heir ; and there was a good, big 
pile which should be his, by rights, some day. 
The old man had urged him to settle down 
and marry, and had threatened, in case he did 
not, to cut him off without a cent. 

While he was in France the lawyer who 
had drawn up the will, thinking to do him a 
favor, had written him, confidentially, that if 
he was not married before the death of his 
grandfather the whole fortune would go toward 
founding a home for old men. The lawyer 
also advised him to return at once, as his grand- 
father was invery poor health. Thinking it 
nothing serious he had taken his time, and 
looked around New York a little before start- 
ing home. 

**So you see, Dolly,’ said Dick, in con- 
clusion, ‘*that as the old gentleman will, in 
all probability, be dead before morning, I shall 
be thrown upon the cold world with an in- 
come just about sufficient to keep me from go- 
ing hungry.”” 

**But Dick,”’ said Dolly, earnestly, ‘‘ why 
in the world haven't you gotten yourself a 
wife ?** 

‘* Well,” replied Dick, with some hesita- 
tion, ‘¢ I suppose it isn’t considered essential in 
these days to love the woman you marry—not 
if there is anything to be gained financially by 
the transaction—but with me I haven't found 
anyone that I loved enough to want for a wife. 
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«¢ When we were children,’’ he continued, 
smiling, ‘‘ you promised faithfully that you 
would wait until I was a ‘grown man’ and 
then marry me. I guess I have never gotten 
over my first affair of the heart, for I still feel 
that 

** Dolly !*’ cried Dick, facing around sud- 
denly, “‘ you must forgive me if I am talking 
wildly, but you see it has just occurred to me 
—Dolly, dear, do you really love me an 
now? Of course this is unheard of, but if I 
could only claim you on the strength of your 
first promise—for I truly love you, I do 
indeed !°° 

Dick was conscious that his proposal had 
been ridiculously weak and blundering—so 
was the French maid. But to Dolly it was 
just Dick, with all his old boyish impulsive- 
ness. 

Dolly was blushing furiously, and there 
were the very happiest kind of tears in her 
beautiful eyes. 

Then, somehow, Dick forgot the barrier 
of all those years and, much to the amusement 
of the French maid, caught Dolly in his arms 
and kissed her repeatedly. 

‘‘Do you love me, Dolly?’ he said. 
** You seem just the same to me. I know I 
have always loved you.”’ 

‘* You don’t seem to have changed much 
yourself ; and I—oh, you ought to know that 
I am not the least bit fickle.’ Her voice just 
quavered midway between a laugh and a 
happy little cry. 

** Then do you love me, Dolly ?*’ and he 
drew her close to his heart. 

She put both arms about his neck, and 
drawing his head down until her rosy lips 
could reach his ear, she whispered : 

*¢ Yes, Dick, of course I do.’’ 

Then her head rested contentedly on his 
shoulder. 

The maid, meanwhile, had dragged out a 
valise and was rapidly overhauling its contents. 
She was a maid of understanding and discre- 
tion. 

«And you are willing to marry me, 
Dolly?” said Dick. 

‘* Yes, silly, of course !’” she replied. 

‘¢ But when ?”” he persisted. 

«« Any time, Dick ; only I'm so glad it 
will be too late for you to get the money.”” 

Dick stood staring at her in blank amaze- 
ment. For atime the subject had entirely left 
his mind. Thena sudden light broke over 
his face, and he laughed loudly. 

The train was just slowing up at Philadel- 
phia. Without a word of explanation, Dick 
whirled around and made a wild rush for the 
door, scattering the contents of the open valise 
in his flight. He was the first man off the 
train, running down the long platform as if 
for a wager. 

‘*Want to get married to-night on the 
train!*’ he gasped to the astonished teleg- 
rapher. ‘Fifty dollars, there, if you can 
fix it—more again!" 

*¢ What's your name?”’ 

‘* Dick Page.”” 

** How old ?”” 

«¢ Twenty-four.” 

‘Her name?”’ 

“ Dolly Halloway 

‘¢Good! Born?”’ 

« Pittsburgh—both.”’ 

«¢ Got an uncle that’s a justice at Lancaster. 
Telegraph him now to meet you on the train. 
Late to get a license, but we'll bank on him. 








twenty-one.”’ 














Savey? Good luck to you! Train goes in 
three minutes.”” 

Dick was rapturously explaining all these 
interesting details to Dolly and, although the 
train was fast leaving Philadelphia in the rear, 
the effect of his hard run was still apparent. 
His frequent pauses to regain his breath, how- 
ever, only seemed to lend new interest and 
excitement to his recital. 

The porter soon came to the door and 
handed in a card to the maid who, in turn, 
presented it to Dolly. Dick could not help 
but see it. Open-eyed he read: 

«¢ Mr. H. Carl Thurlow—with ‘ Philadelphia 
News ’—”’ and written on the other side: ‘If 
Mile. Seulement will but grant me a few of 
her precious moments.”" 

Dolly looked up half roguishly, half be- 
seechingly, and said, «* Do you mind, Dick ?”” 

*¢ What—why, what does it mean? It 
can’t be that you ig 

‘¢ Yes, you know I had to live, someway-— 
and I could sing. I worked hard, Dick. I 
have given lessons all the time, to pay for my 
own tuition. Everyone has been so kind to 
me; and the professor would have me try 
what I could do in New York, and—O, 
Dick, do you care ?*’ 

Dick slowly drew from his pocket the paper, 
folded where he had left off reading when the 
telegram had arrived. There it was: 

** Mile. Seulement—T he Great Unknown— 
Causes a Furor in Musical Circles—Her Suc- 
cess Assured—Truly a Wonder !°" 

He raised his eyes from the head-lines and 
gazed at the trim little figure at his side. 

** Yes, Dolly, you are truly a wonder,”’ he 
said. 

Dolly’s only answer was to take his hand in 
hers and bestow upon it a grateful squeeze. 

Dick fretted about even the few moments 
she gave the reporter, but he could not help 
feeling proud of her. 

They had so much to tell, so many plans 
had to be laid, and it was all so delightful. 
They declared that it did not seem possible 
that they had ever been away from each other. 

So interested were they that the train 
stopped at Lancaster without their being aware 
of the fact. 

A little, jolly, red-faced man pushed his 
way into the sleeper, and thence to the state- 
room. 

‘Stand up,”’ he cried, ‘¢and join hands. 
Tell you what—no time to lose.”” 

He remarked afterward that his only regret 
lay in the fact that he had failed to time the 
ceremony ; for he had never, in all his life, 
joined a couple at a faster gait. He believed, 
honestly, that it was a record breaker. 

«¢ Had an awful time gettin’ everything in 
shape,"’ he puffed, as he turned to go. 
‘« Everything’s regular, though. Tied high, 
sound and fast, forever an’ ever more. Amen. 
God bless you |! Thanks for the size of my fee.”’ 

He had dragged in a gentleman from the 
sleeper as a witness, the French maid being 
counted the second one. 

«< If you will permit me,”’ said the gentle- 
man, ‘I, too, would ask God's blessing 
upon the union. I ama minister. My name 
is Lynch.” 

Dick grasped his hand and apologized most 
heartily for his former rudeness. 

« When we reach home,” said Dick, ‘‘ we 
shall, of course, be married by the church, and 
I want you, as a special favor and sign of your 
forgiveness, to perform the ceremony.”’ 
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And that the Rev. Mr. Lynch did officiate 
in that capacity is now a matter of record. 

By the time the joyous couple reached home 
the old gentleman, contrary to all expecta- 
tions, had quite recovered from his attack of 
illness ; and later he was able to attend, in 
person, the wedding of Dick and Dolly when 
it was solemnized in the church. 

The old man said that it gave him very 
great pleasure indeed, for it was the very first 
sensible thing he had ever heard of Dick 
doing. 

He spoke, of course, not knowing of the 
previous martiage which had taken place on 
the Western Express. 

Howard Marcus Strong. 





COACH CALLS 


N a country which has accepted without 
protest the ridiculous misnomer of Tally- 
ho as the generic name of a road-coach 

or four-in-hand of any descrip- 
tion, it were perhaps hypercriti- 
cal to expect attention to such 
niceties as the proper use of the 
coach horn. Yet I cannot for- 
bear a plea, more or less 
agonized, in favor of sensible 
and comprephensible coach- 
horn calls instead of the mean- 
ingless jumble of sounds usually 
heard, and only varied now and 
then by a real ‘call wrongly 
sounded. 

I live on a_ thoroughfare 
where coaches, drags and brakes 
pass continually and I cunfess it 
rejoices my heart to see so 
many smart, well-turned-out 
and well-driven teams; but I 
am constantly rubbed the wrong 
way by the weirdly inappropri- 
ate not to say ridiculous sounds 
which assail my ears, proceeding 
from the three feet of tin of a 
trap which is otherwise the per- 
fection of good form. 

It ought not to be necessary 
to remind the owners of drags 
and road coaches that the horn 
is sounded, not alone to enliven 
the way by its rather harsh 
tones, but for the practical pur- 
pose of giving warning not only 
of the approach of a somewhat 
unwieldy vehicle, to which 
lighter and handier equipages 
are glad to give way, but also 
of announcing clearly the inten- 
tions of the driver. Were the 
sole intention of the horn the 
amusement of the passengers, 
one might better engage a good 
cornetist and let him play the 
popular airs of the day accord- 
ing to the tastes of the company; 
as in point of fact the guards of 
the old mail coaches used to 
beguile the tedium of a dark night's trip or 
a stretch of lonely road by a skilful perform- 
ance of Oft in the Stilly Night, Believe Me if 
all those Endearing Young Charms on his key 
bugle. But once the coach was on a more 
frequented stretch of road or passing through 
a town, out came the yard of tin, and instead 
of tuneful airs the regular calls, wonderfully 
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varied and each one bearing its own message, 
were sounded. 

It would seem as if nothing were easier than 
for the guard or groom to memorize the vari- 
ous rhythmic combinations of the few notes 
within the compass of the coach horn, and 
then the initiated, at least, would be spared 
the shock of hearing Taps, Boots and Saddles, 
Stables, and the dinner call (all of which have 
greeted my astonished ears within the last few 
weeks) announcing the coming of a well-ap- 
pointed coach. Hard as it is to believe, it is 
a fact that since my attention was first drawn 
to the matter by hearing the strains of Pease 
on a Trencher gaily played to herald a very 
swell turn-out, I have heard but one of the 
legitimate coach-horn calls played, and that, 
save the mark! was Change Horses, as the 
coach bowled uptown on the way to the Park. 





White gowns and white hats were the rage 
at Ascot, with belts and neckbands in colors. 
There were early Victorian 1837 frocks and 





PARIS LETTER——AS SHE APPEARS WHEN DINING OUT-OF-DOOR3 


quaint hairdressing to remind one of the 
Queen’s youthful days. The royal family 
adhered to white and mauve with hardly an 
exception, and the Princess of Wales, to 
whom that combination is wonderfully becom- 
ing, was looking younger, some people 
thought, than her daughters, who were all 
smartly dressed indeed. 
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HOLLYHOCKS 
ey and peaceful the long, low undula- 


tions of the prairie sea of southern 

Kansas spread away to the horizon in 
lines as graceful and pleasing as those of a re- 
clining Venus. Here and there against some 
hillside the emerald waves broke in a bright 
foam of many colored flowers. In all that 
vast extent over which I could look there was 
visible no living creature save the tiny furred 
and feathered things whose home it was. The 
soft prairie wind blew caressingly against my 
cheek and seemed to whisper in my ear: 
« Why do men cling to the boisterous, cruel, 
lying sea as the emblem of freedom? Is not 
here beauty that allures with freedom’s own 
charms? Is not here freedom herself, serene, 
smiling, constant, and blessed with a blessed- 
ness the sea knows not ?*” 

And the prairie wind blew the freedom it 
sang of into my heart, and it dwelt there with 
joy and exultation as I drove on and on over 
the waves of that smiling emerald sea. And I 
salved my eyes, wearied and scorched by brick 
walls and city pavements, with those long, 
swinging reaches of green hills, and their silent 
benediction filled and soothed my very soul. 

At last, when the low-lying hills began to 
cast cool shadows down their eastern slopes, 
there appeared against the velvet green of the 
distance the sprawling blotch of a little town, 
ugly, naked, and unashamed in its bustling 
newness. And nearer, by a mile or more, on 
a green slope which caught the golden-red rays 
of the sinking sun, was a little enclosure, 
naked and ugly as the town itself, but silent 
and awe-inspiring with the silence and awe of 
death. <A barbed wire fence enclosed it, and 
the prairie turf still covered much of its space. 
There were here no sunken mounds, no reel- 
ing headstones, no discolored marbles. The 
grave heaps were trimly rounded, the wooden 
crosses which marked most of them grinned 
their painful newness, and the few grave-stones 
and monuments shone upstartishly white in the 
sun. Barren of that curtain of verdure with 
which love strives to conceal the footprints of 
death, the little graveyard lay there against the 
green hillside like some fresh, gaping, ghastly 
wound in the face of a loved one. 

One grave stood out startlingly from the 
rest. On the others only an infrequent trailing 
vine or faded bunch of flowers told of loving 
effort to cover death’s nakedness. But this 
one, which lay in the centre of the enclosure, 
was covered from headstone to foot-cross 
with a dense growth of hollyhocks. Their 
tall shafts were clothed with a luxuriance of 
vivid red bloom, as if they had sucked into 
their petals the life blood of the sleeper below. 
In the level red sun rays they glowed with 
lusty contempt of the silent impotence beneath 
them. 

A woman ina white dress with her hands 
full of the red hollyhock blooms walked be- 
tween the graves down to the barred gate and 
came out upon the road as I drove up. F 
recognized her as the woman whose acquaint- 
ance I had made in the train a few days pre- 
vious, and in whose company I had traveled 
from Chicago hither. She had been a pleas- 
ant chance acquaintance—intelligent, gentle 
and refined. 

«« Will you ride back to town with me?’ 
I said, and she climbed to the seat beside me, 
still carefully holding her flowers. 

“ How odd that grave looks with its mar- 
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shalled array of hollyhocks,’’ I said, by way 
of opening conversation, for she sat there 
silent. ‘* What a peculiar taste to adorn a 
loved one’s last resting-place in that way.”’ 

She looked up at me silently and I noticed 
that her eyes were hollow and her face sad. 
Then she looked at the little graveyard and the 
tall red hollyhocks standing out so vividly in 
the sunset glow, and said quietly : 

‘¢ It is my mother’s grave. I planted the 
hollyhocks upon it.”’ 

Then she sat silent again, looking sadly and 
tenderly at the flowers in her lap, but presently 
she went on: 

**I do not mind telling you why I did it. 
Perhaps talking about it will lessen the heavi- 
ness of my heart. No one but my sister knows 
why I planted them there, and she has never 
seen the grave, nor have I seen her since our 
mother died. When we were young girls 
at home, our mother loved hollyhocks. She 
had the yard filled with great clumps of them. 
We were away at school for a few years and 
when we went home again they quite horrified 
our advanced young ladies’ taste. We 
thought them vulgar, and between ourselves 
we fretted and scolded about them and de- 
clared to each other that they were horrid, and 
that we were ashamed to have anyone visit 
us while those great, ugly, coarse things filled 
the yard. We apologized for them to visitors 
and said they were mother’s flowers, but we 
hated them. And after awhile we complained 
about them to mother and said before her how 
ugly and coarse and old-fashioned they were. 
And she, dear, gentle soul, said not a word, 
but looked sadly out at the flowers she loved 
so well and had cared for so long and so 
tenderly. And one day, after we had fretted 
and worried her a long time about them, she 
said to us—I can see yet how she tried to smile 
and disguise the sadness in her heart—that we 
might dig up all the hollyhocks and plant other 
flowers in their places. And we did. It stabs 
me to the heart now to think of it, but—we 
did it joyfully. 

«« After we were married and went away 
from home—my sister to London and I to 
Chicago—our mother came here to this town 
and soon died. In the sorrow of that time, 
when first I knew how much and how tenderly 
I loved her, I remembered about the holly- 
hocks, and at last realized how brutally 
thoughtless and unfeeling we had been. So, 
in sorrow and shame and remorse, I did the 
one little thing that was al] I could do, and 
covered the grave of our dear, patient, gentle, 
saint-like mother with the flowers she loved 
the best of all, but which we had not let her 
gladden her life with. I have not much belief 
in a hereafter, or that there is anything of her 
but what lies under those red flowers back 
there. But often I wish—Oh, how I wish !— 
that it may be so, and that from somewhere 
her spirit may look down and see and be 
pleased by the atonement I have tried to 
make ! 

‘¢I wrote to my sister what I had done, and 
I found that she also felt as I did about it. 
Every summer I come here and see that the 
hollyhocks grow and flourish as we wish them 
to ; and, at her request, I gather and send to 
her some of the blooms. These in my lap 
are for that purpose, and two weeks from now 
she will be weeping over them in her London 
home. If we could only have known then 
—how we should feel about it now !"” 

Florence Finch-Kelly. 
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GLIMPSES 
THaT— 

Shoe-makers are introducing their novelties 
more rapidly than some other purveyors of 
fashion. Colored shoes heralded in Vogue as 
a recent Paris fashion are now launched in the 
New York shops. Black patent leather ties 
have their sides vamped in colored corded 
silks in blue, green, brown, gray, plum, and 
Venetian-red. Brown, gray, and Venetian- 
red silks are accompanied by patent leather or 
other leather vamping to match in color 


THaT— 

Among the many uses of a chatelaine mir- 
ror the modern coquette has introduced the 
examination of her teeth when they are ex- 
quisitely white and faultlessly perfect, and in 
the most public of places. When the mirror 
is being unscrewed from its chain one may be 
prepared for this new priece of coquetry. 


CuarIssE: **I] am to be married in Octo- 
ber.”” 

Errie : ‘* How lovely ! *” 

CvarissE : ** And D 
thing—everything.”’ 

Errie: ‘* What biiss !** 


is to make every- 








CLarRIssE: ‘* Here is what D says 
about the wedding gown (reads): ‘Cream- 
white satin. Three flounces of Alen- 
gon. Veil to match. Greek hanging 


sleeves to bodice just arrived from maker’s. 
Impossible to tell the new lace from 
Madame’s.” *” 

ErFrie: **I should not think you could 
sleep a wink thinking of it. What a royal 
gift from your mother! Then think of the 
big checks, the jewels, silver, and all that fol- 
lows. I wonder we ever live through it. But 
we do, and somebody is sure to get ahead of us ** 


THaT— 

It is rumored widows who are young and 
beautiful order mourning bicycles. They 
must be unrelieved by nickle or color and as 
black as jet. The widows wear black tailor- 
made suits, black hats, and have a black 
poodle for escort. 


THaT— 

Smart women taboo tights in bathing suits 
and wear loose knickerbockers, reaching just 
below the knee, some of them gathered into a 
narrow band, others with a frilling. Blouses 
very long waisted, belted in, with revers. 
Collarettes and sailor collars for bodice finish. 
If smart women wear red, it is a very dark 
red. Bathing slippers are fastened by means 
of braid twisted around the ankle several 
times. The black serge suits are the favor- 
ites, with white fronts and sailor collars, em- 
broidered with: black anchors. 





CULLED HERE AND THERE 


MONUMENT TO HEINE 
Marble statue to Heine, the poet, has 
been erected by the empress of Austria 
, inthe grounds of her villa at Corfu. 
The statue has been placed on a rock two 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, and 
it is to be surrounded by fifty thousand rose 
trees. 
MARRYING FOR BETTER 
In this very worldly world of ours few of us 
who are thoroughly sane ever hear of two 
(Continued on page 124) 
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(Continued from page 122) 

precious young fools seeking to be joined in 
wedlock, when both are as poor as church 
mice, without silently or on the housetops 
uttering our protest. Life’s experiences con- 
vince us that only well-fed, well-dressed and 
provided-for women are at peace with the 
world, whereas she who has to fret and worry 
over the want ofall things is plunged into con- 
stant turmoil and strife. This sort of peace 
with the world diffuses itself around and 
about ‘the husbands of such women in a 
magical way, while the want of it seldom fails 
to lower to freezing point the marital atmos- 
phere. Duns knocking at a woman’s door 
are not encouragements to smiles and laughter, 
even if she honestly married for love alone. 
Marriage is now looked upon as a contract 
whereby two people engage not to have things 
any worse than their conditions at the start, 
but rather much better. Modern girls make 
no pretence of affinity with the girl of the past, 
who joined hands with her husband at the 
foot of the ladder. 


FINE-LOOKING AMERICAN BISHOPS 


Some of the American bishops at Lambeth 
Conference were fine, stalwart figures and 
looked as if the interests ofthe church militant 
could be most ably defended by them, if 
necessary. In the Episcopal company were 
one or two venerable faces—white-haired old 
men who reminded one of the saintly bishop in 
Victor Hugo’s Misérables, and these were not 
the best dressed of the lot either. 


DIRE PROPHECIES FOR THE GERMAN GIRL WHO 
TIGHTLY LACES 


German ladies are, as we all know, the 
housewives and mothers par excellence. This, 
of course, without prejudice to matrons of 
other nationalities. They were not coquettes 
some years ago, but now the ‘‘nasty’’ Pari 
sians and the ‘*emancipated’’ Americans 
have spoiled them, and the tender-hearted 
Gretchens of old do not believe any longer in 
their long, hanging tresses and pleading blue 
eyes, but try all serts of modern tricks to be- 
witch Herr Faust. Among them is tight 
lacing, and the German savants do not forget 
that the glory of the Fatherland depends 
greatly upon the health of their women, and 
have started a regular polemic on the subject. 
Professor Friedrich, of Heidelberg, in a pam- 
phlet published after his death, full of illustra- 
tions too ghastly to look at, with explanations 
of the crushing, bruising and twisting which 
go on with a small-waisted coquette, con- 
cludes: ‘If a girl intends to remain single, 
she may lace very tightly and reach a great 
age without suffering much from her coquetry, 
provided she does not mind blotchiness and a 
red nose ; but she must remove all pretensions 
to motherhood, for she cannot bring into the 
world a healthy child, and she will suffer ago- 
nies of all sorts; and then, if she does not 
shrink from these two evils, her figure, after 
the birth of one child—or two at the utmost— 
will become so appalling that a young mother 
of twenty-five or so, instead of seeing her form 
improve in matronly beauty, will turn a fright, 
and she will lose the love of her husband, 
whom she had smitten by her shapely waist 
and graceful hips.”” 


ROYAL TRAPPINGS NOW SENT TO 
HAND SHOPS 


SECOND 


Asa sign of the times as indicating the actual 
indifference of people for those royal souvenirs 
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which were so much prized in olden times, a 
lady relates that she was looking about in a 
fashionable second-hand shop in Paris. Ina 
corner she saw a lovely set of baby furniture, 
a press, a toilet, a chest of drawers, a high 
baby chair, all white lacquered with tiny golden 
ornaments, and a pretty brass cot. ‘* This’”’ 
said the shopkeeper, ‘* would have been sent 
straight to a museum some hundred years ago.”’ 
‘¢ Why? They are commonplace enough,”’ 
remarked the lady. ‘* Not quite so common- 
place,’’ answered the man, ‘‘for they were 
used by the Grand Duchess Olga, of Russia, 
during her stay in Paris with her parents. The 
Russian people at the Embassy had taken them 
on hire, tout simplement, and they have come 
back to me, just the same.’” ‘Will you 
sell the chair alone?”’ ‘¢ Asa chair or asa 
curiosity ?’’ asked the shop-keeper. ‘Asa 
chair, please, it will be cheaper." The man 
hesitated a moment. ‘¢ All right,’’ he said, 
‘¢you may have it for ten dollars." Some 
day it will be seen in the purchaser's boudoir 
with a brass plate nailed on the small board, 
slightly besmeared by the little fingers of the 
imperial child. 


SIMILARITY BETWEEN THE BASQUE AND 


JAPANESE LANGUAGES 


The most curious result of the recent visit 
of the Japanese Special Embassy to the Queen 
Regent of Spain, at San Sebastian, is the dis- 
covery that the Basque and Japanese languages 
are far more similar to each other than people 
ever imagined. Numbers of words, it seems, 
are absolutely the same in both tongues and 
have in both cases the same meaning. Then, 
too, the names of the Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and of the gentlemen composing his suite 
have exact equivalents in Basque. One or 
two centuries ago some Spanish missionaries 
stated, on their return to Spain, that in various 
parts of Japan they had spoken Basque and 
been fairly well understood by the natives. 
Everyone received this statement with incre- 
dulity, but now it would seem that these mis- 
sionaries were not far wrong after all. 





PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 
OUT-DOOR DINING 


He heat here is something simply fright- 
ful, and we unfortunate beings, who 
are at present spending a couple of 

weeks in town, do not know what to invent 
in order to alleviate our sufferings. Dining at 
home, for instance, is a matter of almost ab- 
solute impossibility, and we drive nightly to 
some intra- or extra-muros restaurant where 
we can eat our evening meal under the spread- 
ing boughs of genuinely verdant trees. The 
most delightful place of this kind to me is the 
pavillion d’ Armenonville, which is no other 
than a restaurant built in the midst of a fairy- 
like little garden within the precincts of the 
Bois de Boulogne. On some nights the 
*¢tout Paris’’ ofthe moment is to be met, 
sitting at little tables under the spreading 
shadow of the chestnuts and blossoming limes 
of d’Armenonville. Cold dinners composed 
of iced soups, semi-frozen fishes, cool salads, 
nice macedoines of fruit and ‘*bombes 
glacées’’ are the order of the night, and the 
aspect of the elegantly dressed crowd has a 
very refreshing effect to our tired and weary 
sun-burnt eyes. Of course evening dress is 
not adopted for these parties ; men are allwoed 
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to appear in what is facetiously called smoking 
jackets, and the women adopt almost entirely 
white for the color of their cloudy attire. 
White muslins with filmy cascades of lace 
about the bodice and sleeves, white mousslines 
de soie over daintily tinted silk, white tulle, 
draped, frilled and be-ribboned by our greatest 
couturiers, are worn in preference to anything 
else, and the tight fitting, pointed bodices, 
transparent about the arms and shoulders, show 
off pretty figures to extreme perfection. 


COSTUME OF WHITE GAUZE 


Last night, whilst listening to the Zigane 
band, I admired an exquisite dress worn by a 
tall and slender dark-haired and blue-eyed 
woman. It was composed of white silk gauze, 
profusely trimmed with insertion and flounces 
of biscuit-colored Mechlin lace, and finished 
off at the neck, waist and at the edge of the 
elbow sleeves with slender lines of eglantine 
velvet. Another very pretty gown was of 
écru batiste, the bodice opening over a vest of 
black Chantilly lace. The hat worn with 
this toilette was of écru crépe, tucked and 
shirred and covered with a regular avalanche 
of pale mauve wistaria. A couple of long 
white ostrich feathers curled around the crown, 
peeping from beneath the delicate flowers. 


PERFUMES 


With summer heat, dust and burning winds 
there is, of course, a recrudescence of dainty 
perfumery. The scents most in favor just 
now are extract of petunia, cream of pinks 
and white heather. Iam not in the habit of 
recommending in these columns anything to 
which I append the name of the maker, for 
fear of being accused of what we call here in 
France ‘‘faire une réclame’’; but I should 
like to make an exception in favor of the now 
so celebrated sachets which have for the past 
twenty years, at least, been the greatest re- 
source of women anxious to preserve the fine- 
ness and delicacy of their skin and the natural 
and velvety hue of their complexions. These 
sachets, which are meant to be squeezed into 
the bath, are to be found in three different 
sorts, namely, the sachet concentré, the sachet 
al’ Aubepine-rose and the sachet de beauté. 
The sachet concentré is used especially for 
greasy skins, whilst the sachet 4 I’ Aubepine- 
rose is intended for blondes, and the sachet 
de beauté does away in a great measure— 
nay, I might almost say entirely—with the 
disfiguring little wrinkles which have so dis- 
agreeable a nack of making their appearance 
upon fair female faces toward the fortieth 
year. 


THE FLORAL FETE 


The Féte des Fleurs in the Allee des 
Acacias was a perfect success, and the display 
of blossoms serving as a decoration for the 
throng of equipages which took part in the 
procession was something magnificent. Peo- 
nies, orchids and roses seemed to be highly 
favored ; but still one carriage, a beautifully 
shaped victoria, literally smothered in corn- 
flowers and poppies, with trailing garlands of 
white honeysuckle meandering all over the 
harness of a couple of stunning bays, created 
quite a sensation. A very pretty fair-haired 
woman was seated among huge banks of dawn- 
hued orchids, the axles of the wheels being 
entwined with yellow laburnum, and the 
coachman’s whip disguised by row upon row 
of tender looking little pinks and white forget- 
me-nots. 














AT THE RACES 


The races at Auteuil were very brilliant last 
Sunday, although the crowd, the heat, the 
glare and the dust did not in spite of their 
dazzling qualities contribute towards this bril- 
liancy. ‘The dresses were simply amazing, 
and of such extreme luxuriousness that one 
could but smile, rather sadly, when one re- 
membered the gloom and sombreness which 
prevailed in feminine attire a few short weeks 
back after the fearful catastrophe of the Bazaar 
de la Charité. I must say in atonement that 
very women belonging to the Faubourg St. 
Germain were present, and that those who did 
appear had the good taste to don the palest of 
pearl-gray gowns with here and there a dash 
of black or of lavender, and that several of 
them were still wearing sable-hued laces and 
gauzes ; but still such is life, and one often 
feelsthat the sentence of ‘*Le roi est mort, 
vive le roi”’ is truer to-day than ever before. 

Comtess de Champdoce. 





ART INTEREST 


He programme of the Concours of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, Letters 
and Fine Arts of Belgium for 1898, 
may be defined as something like an art com- 
petition. These are the first two problems, 
and the others are equally stiff: ‘*1. What 
are the analogies or the differences which exist 
between Allegory and Symbol? Establish 
and define, by examples drawn from the his- 
tory of painting, the elements which possess 
in common, or which distinguish from each 
other, these two esthetic conceptions." The 
prize is to be a gold medal of the value of 800 
francs. ‘*2. Write the history of Ceramics, 
from the point of view of art in our provinces 
from the fifteenth century to the end of the 
eighteenth.’’ For this essay the prize is a 
gold medal of 1oo francs, etc., etc. The 
ptizes seem to be scarcely in proportion. 

An important art exhibition is promised in 
connection with the opening of the next 
annual fair of the American institute in this 
city at the Madison Square Garden next Sep- 
tember. Both paintings and sculpture are to 
be shown, and it is hoped to have a valuable 
loan collection. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, and 
it is also necessary to preserve Central Park. 
The variety of well-meaning artistic insults 
which are offered that unoffending piece of 
ground is surprising. Every few days we read 
in the public prints of a new one. Of the 
latest couple one has apparently been turned 
aside and the other is about to fall. The Na- 
tional Sculpture Society has protested so 
strongly against the proposal to set up the old 
entrance to the Tombs in the park that we 
may hope it may not be done. ‘¢ As a part 
of the prison it can have no general intergst, 
and the copying on a small scale of the grand 
and colossal art of ancient Egypt has been un- 
fortunately calculated to mislead the popular 
mind in regard to the architectural beauty of 
this style."” But the new bronze equestrian 
statue of General Bolivar, which is to replace 
the old on the west side of the park, is ap- 
parently worse than the old one, to judge by 
the reproductions and photographs. It is 
deadly conventional, which the old one, at 
least, is not, and it betrays the same hopeless 
ignorance of construction and proportion both 
of human and equine anatomy. It istruly re- 





VOGUE 


markable that any intelligent man could go 
through any course of artistic instruction what- 
ever, and remain with such a film over his 
eyes. In the old statue, by a young sculptor 
named De la Cova, there is at least a good 
suggestion of the action of a rider suddenly 
pulling up his horse, and indicating the enemy 
to his own soldiers by a sudden forward thrust 
of his sword. But in the new one, by an 
Italian named Furini, a slight modification of 
that by his master, Fardolini, of Rome, which 
stands in the Plaza Bolivar, Caracas, a no-bet- 
ter-built rider sits on an even worse-built steed 
in a conventional manner, and sweeps off his 
chapeau to the populace. The horse is a mere 
assemblage of conventional head, body, and 
legs put together in a general sort of way, and 
tilted up in the conventional rocking-horse 
rear dear to decadent sculptors. He will 
probably have to be impaled on a post or a bar 
to keep him in this heroic attitude. This is 
all the more unfortunate as the substitution is 
to be made as the result of a generous wish on 
the part of President Crespo, of Venezuela, to 
replace the old work by a satisfactory one. 

It is not very generally known that there is 
a large and important painting in one of the 
court-rooms of the old City Hall—a very spir- 
ited battle picture by an Italian artist named 
Michelena, which was presented to the city by 
Venezuelan merchants about seven years ago 
in acknowledgment of the official honors 
which attended the removal of the remains of 
General José Antonio Paez to Caracas from 
here in 1888. The Common Council granted 
the use of the City Hall, voted the loan of the 
hero’s sword-—which is in the municipal pos- 
session—for the occasion, etc. The picture, 
very good in design and good, though thin, in 
color, is a ragged cavalry skirmish without any 
of the pomp of war but with some of the 
circumstance. 
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A PEEP AT OLD-TIME COSTUMES—$25 LESSONS 
IN STARCHING-——-HIM AGAIN VOICES 
HIS DISAPPROVAL OF TROUSERS 
— BUY SELF-LINED CRAVATS 
—-HOSE IN SCOTCH PLAIDS 
AND ROMAN STRIPES 


Friend who is making a tour of the old 
libraries of Europe in search of some- 
thing or other that is altogether too 

deep for me, came across a quaint old vol- 
ume on dress, and he was thoughtful enough 
to secure a copy of the book forme. It is 
one of Planché’s, and we who have made a 
study of dress put Planché where the school- 
boy puts Bancroft. Planché has studied the 
history of dress closely and more intelligently 
than almost any other costume historian. 

I find in this book, which is a History of 
British Costume, that stiff collars were first 
worn during the reign of James 1, which I 
think covered the early part, or I should say 
the first quarter of the seventeenth century, 
lacking two or three years. It was not until 
1560 that starch was used, and then Queen 
Elizabeth had to get a Dutch woman to come 
over to London to stiffen up her ruffs. This 
Dutchwoman and her husband taught the 
English how to make and use starch at the 
rate of £5 for the course. Planché is also re- 
sponsible for the statement that the most ex- 
pensive and the most artistic dress worn by 
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men was that in vogue during the reign of 
Charles I—1625 to 1648. 

In relation to women’s costume, it seems 
that the nineteenth-century girl is not the pio- 


neer of the mannish mode. It was way back 
in 1700 that women first wore garments that 
were modeled after those worn by men. The 
1700 woman did not wear bloomers or short 
skirts, but she did wear coats and waistcoats. 

But enough of this ancient history. 

I have taken the liberty of indulging in it 
because I believe that this is an age given to 
the critical inquiry of all sorts of subjects. 
Why should we not be interested in develop- 
ing a correct conception of the dress as well as 
the habits and the arms of our ancestors? If 
we knew more about the dress of the periods 
in which our ancestors lived we should not 
find so many frightful mistakes in the galleries 
that contain the portraits of the ‘¢ artist-made*’ 
ancestors of the newly rich. Byron said that 
pure invention was but the talent of a liar. 
We might be able to successfully disguise the 
invention in the case of our ancestors if we 
knew a little more regarding the costumes that 
they would have worn had they ever lived in 
that sphere which our imagination and the 
cunning hand of the portrait painter try to 
make other people believe they did live in. 

But we like sham—in everything except 
dress. There we must insist on the genuine. 
The mode does not sanction make-believe 
things. You cannot have made-up cravats 
or make-believe buttonholes. Everything 
that you put on should be thoroughbred. It 
is this spirit of the mode that makes us tie our 
cravats, and eschew Congress gaiters. I believe 
that the rugged honesty which marks the 
apparel of the well-dressed man of to-day is 
responsible for a costume that while not artis- 
tic is useful, comfortable, and above all 
wearable. 

There is only one part of the modern ward- 
robe that I should like to see wiped out. 
That is trousers. They are not wearable. 
Kneebreeches are certainly more comfortable 
and therefore more wearable. If they were 
not, we should not put them in whenever we 
seek rugged comfort. Evidences that point to 
a return to quiet effects are not lacking. 
In all the new cravatings the large, bold figur- 
ings have given way to plaids, spots, small 
figures or stripes. In shirtings stripes have first 
place. Inthe new cravats the tendency is 
toward small shapes, except in the ascot ; 
that must be large or it ties like a rag. For 
immediate wear we can look at washable as- 
cots without fear of making a mistake. The 
patterns are very neat and pretty. Madras 
and Panama cloths are the best. The differ- 
ence between Madras and Panama isin the 
weave. Panama is a distinctive basket weave 
and Madras is a close woven fabric. In ties 
the heavy cotton fabrics do not tie up as well 
as the lighter ones. The Madras cloths are 
therefore best. These are offered in woven 
effects, such as India plaids and stripes. I 
have found out that it is best to tell your 
haberdasher a story when you order your ties. 
You know they have a scale of weights for 
each collar size. When you order ask for a 
13% size if you wear a 14% collar, then you 
will get your ties short enough. 

In all washable cravats insist on reversibies. 
I mean by that, see that your cravats are pre- 
cisely the same on both sides. You do not do 
this because you want to turn the cravats, but 
because a cotton cravat will show a lining 





sometimes when it is tied up. In four-in- 
hands you will find the 15 or 2-inch widths 
the best. The tie small knots, and the aprons 
fall straight, thus showing the shirt off to good 
advantage. 

I find some very good innovations in half- 
hose and golf hose. In the former bright 
Scotch plaids and the pretty Roman stripes 
are used in cachemires, lisles and silks. The 
Roman stripes are made up of the very bright 
reds, yellows and blues that you have probably 
seen in the fancy striped caps that the children 
used to wearso much. In golf hose a new 
idea is to have the hose of one color, say a 
heather mixture. The tops are perfectly plain, 
and are precisely like the legs. These go very 
well with crash or drocha knickers. The 
fancy-topped hose is being worn with losenge 
effects in the colors that are prominent in the 
tartans. I must say that I am about ready to 
drop fancy-legged golf hose entirely. In all 
the cheap hose you find these awfully loud- 
checkered affairs, that never look well and are 
certainly out of place with the well-made and 
nicely fitting golf or cycle suit. 





MORNING ROOM GOSSIP 


SHOE TOES AND PATENT LEATHERS 


Lthough the toes of shoes are less pointed 
A than formerly, they are still pointed 
enough to break across the toes if the 
proper precaution is not taken. Indeed even 
square shaped shoes are subject to this very un- 
sightly result after a few days’ wear, if the 
remaining space beyond one’s foot is not 
properly filled out. The best antidote for this 
calamity is a piece of sponge, a roll of curled 
hair or even a pad of tissue paper if neither of 
the others is available. Nothing so quickly 
gives a man or a woman a careless or a mussy 
appearance as to be improperly shod, and by 
carefully looking to this detail, a trim and neat 
appearance may be maintained, even until the 
leather shows symptoms of becoming a thing 
of the past. With intelligent care patent lea- 
ther shoes will hold their own a long time, 
which they fail to do otherwise. They should 
be wiped dry and clean with a piece of cheese 
cloth immediately upon removing them, rolled 
up in a cloth or in soft paper and put in a box 
or a dry closet. When they are at first taken 
off the feet the leather is expanded in conse- 
quence of the heat of the body, and they should 
therefore be protected from a sudden contrac- 
tion, which causes them to crack; hence the 
importance of protecting them from cold and 
dampness. It is a very little thing to do, and 
the result is so satisfactory it more than com- 
pensates one for this attention. After all, it 
is the little things of life that make or mar ; 
it is the snow flakes that make the glaciers. 


HOW TO OVERCOME THE COSTUME DISAD- 
VANTAGES OF A SHORT THICK 
NECK 


For one who has a short thick neck it is a 
puzzling question to know how to dress it in 
summer, particularly when the thermoneter 
threatens to go out of sight, and if one at all 
enters the sporting arena. 

This difficulty has recently been met and 
conquered by a woman built on the above 
lines, who is very much given to golf and the 
wheel. Anything worn about the neck, from 
a thin muslin stock to a linen collar, was un- 
unsightly in a few minutes. In her extremity 
she was driven to consider celluloid, with the 


‘ put on her own stockings. 


VOGUE 


following highly satisfactory result : Her maid 
cuts the celluloid into a collar to exactly fit 
her neck. This is covered with the material 
of the gown and is trimmed just as it wonld be 
were it more conventionally made. As her 
figure does not permit her to wear a stiff regu- 
lation shirt waist but modified fancy ones, 
she wears a ribbon stock over a collar of cellu- 
loid, so that it does not at all show. It is im- 
pervious to perspiration, does not bend, and 
should it show evidences of soil it can be 
wiped off with a damp cloth and is soon again 
in perfect condition. The thinner the cellu- 
loid used for this purpose the better, for it the 
more readily adapts itself to the shape of the 
neck and is cooler. This woman has found 
this such a satisfactory expedient that she has 
adopted it as a lining or foundation to each of 
her numerous gowns, whether for outing pur- 
poses or more dignified occasions. 





AN INTELLIGENT PLAN FOR 
GOVERNING CHILDREN 


N a home where I have recently been a 
guest I was very much impressed with 
the obedience of the four children, aged 

respectively three, seven, eight, and ten years, 
and not only with their obedience but with 
the system that was daily carried out by their 
parents and their governess. After breakfast 
each child was free to play until half aften ten 
o'clock, when the governess called them to 
their French lesson, which held their attention 
until twelve. If they failed to respond to her 
requirements they were detained until they 
complied. One day I entered their study at 
half after twelve, and found the little man of 
seven copying two pages of the following sen- 
tence: “I will not contradict any more.”’ After 
the morning’s lessons were dismissed the chil- 
dren (except the youngest) went to their re- 
spective rooms, and sewed the missing but- 
tons on their shoes and polished them as well. 
Their dinner was served at one, after which 
each member of the family retired to his or her 
room to enjoy what they called ‘the restful 
hour.’’ The youngest one of the quartette, 
however, called it ‘the restless hour.”’ If 
they did not care to sleep they were free to 
rest or read, but they were required to remain 
there, and thus were out of the hot sun, be- 
sides which their mamma and mademoiselle 
were enabled to enjoy an hour of peace 
and rest. After this the children were 
free to do as they wished—a bath in 
the surf, a ride on their wheels, or a 
drive. At half after five the governess and 
the children were called to supper, and in 
due order each retired, the nurse giving each 
child as little assistance as possible, their am- 
bition being to surpass each other in their 
ability to do for themselves—even the young- 
est one was able to button her own shoes and 
As a result of 
this system being observed each day of the 
summer and for the past several summers these 
children are now showing the fruits of these 
systematically planned days—obedience, punc- 
tuality, self-reliance, ambition, executive abil- 
ity and a mastering of the French language, 
instead of idling away the summer months and 
forming habits of self-will, self-indulgence, 
idleness and lawlessness generally. While this 
is the usual routine observed daily, many is the 
picnic planned by this wise mother, with a 
little mid-day dinner or a quiet supper party 
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at home, including their little friends and 
neighbors or a visit to the Country Club or 
neighborhood entertainments. No shortcom- 
ing in these little people is by any chance ever 
overlooked, guests notwithstanding to the con- 
trary. Neither is the occasion to justly praise 
them neglected. The consequences of this 
plan were highly gratifying to me, who partic- 
ularly appreciates the operations and results of 
love, wisdom and understanding as the govern- 
ing trinity of a household. 
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A GOWN THAT CREATED A SENSATION 






Here are gowns which produce a sort of 
panic, intense excitement is begotten 
because of them, and they are discussed 

for days together with much animation. Such 
was the gown worn at a certain club house in a 
certain park. One of the pretty women of the 
colony created this stir by strolling in wearing a 
larkspur blue linen gown with its skirt built in 
an odd sort of way, but extremely smart. There 
were no front gore seams visible, and on the 
bottom was a cream-white embroidered band 
turned up and slit every five inches or so, as if 
to suggest separate tabs, which had a very 
good effect. The front of the skirt lacked an 
inch of the usual length, while at the back it 
was shortened fully twelve inches, and fell 
over a straw-colored batiste skirt with one deep 
plissé flounce touching the ground, and in 
front showing about one inch below the linen 
one. ‘There was an open jacket bodice, with 
a flat little untrimmed basque, but a similar 
embroidered band was made to turn over each 
front, and make its way into a high collar 
which was altogether very chic when cut up 
into regular divisions. The lisse front matched 
the straw-color underskirt, was tucked and 
puckered crossways with lace. A _ white 
mousseline de soie cravat with lace ends 
passed round the throat twice and ended ina 
bow in front with lace ends. The sleeves 
were perfectly simple and close fitting, with 
split cuffs of match embroidery. Nothing 
could exceed the becomingness of this gown, 
and the toque worn with it added to its suc- 
cess, for it was a wrinkled and crushed affair 
in burnt straw with twists of Maline to match 
and ivy leaves massed with red holly berries 
and white bows smartly arranged at the left 
as well as at the back. Very like Houlgate 
or Trouville was the Venetian red silk parasol, 
with its slender lapis-lazuli handle. It was 
indeed a toilette to remember. 


CORSETS FOR BATHERS AND BEACH COSTUMES 
FOR NON-BATHERS 


Corseting the figure while sea-bathing has 
been so general that special corsets are part of 
the bathing-suit outfit in America, as they are 
in France. We prefer those made of double 
flannel, while a Paris corset-maker of renown 
has a cross-bodice of coutil fastened on the 
shoulders, and attached to a short pointed belt 
support which keeps the line of the waist in 
place. 

Fancy bathing-suits for bathers who never 
bathe, but who delight greatly in seashore 
strolling and lounging, are not always confined 
to type but do practically exist. For in- 
stance, one in red serge has a skirt to the knee 
in plaits, an apron front effect trimmed with 
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white braid in cross bands, a pointed belt, bor- 
dered also with white braid in many rows. An 
open bodice drawn down into the belt as if 
part of the skirt, with a low-necked white 
serge marine collar edged with red braid. 
Chemisette of white serge, décolleté also, the 
top in gathered puffs of three cross rows, the 
lower part entering the belt. Short puff 
sleeves of red serge. Knickers also of red, 
with a white braid stripe at the side. Red 
hose and black slippers with black ribbons 
crossed over the instep. A white, close-fitting 
serge cap, like a skull cap, with a blue silk 
handkerchief wound like a scarf and knotted 
in the centre, the two ends pointed upwards, 
is the finishing touch and a successful one. 

Very much the same model comes in blue 
serge, except that the short skirt is in three 
flounces, plaited finely. Bodice is half-low, 
has a flounce of needlework to trim it, and 
tapering bretelles of white flannel cloth with 
belt to match. Short knickers of blue, with 
needlework ruffles at the bottom. Long black 
hose, white duck slippers and white cross rib- 
bons. Pretty little baby cap of red and white 
foulard frilled on the edge, ‘* Frenchy”’ to a 
degree. 


BLACK AND WHITE BALL GOWN 


One of the Mile. Mignard’s gowns is also 
a ball-dress of white satin covered with a 
skirt of black jetted tulle in a floral design, 
the tulle also striped with fine jet lines at 
regular distances. The skirt touches the 
ground, and has a jetted ruche for finish. Low 
and round is the white satin bodice covered 
with tulle matching the skirt, the draping 
quite simple in gathers and entering into a 
geranium taffeta belt and sash, the ends 
finished in a knotted fringe of the same color, 
and tied in the back. The décolletage has a 
narrow ruching for finish, and a superb 
diamond ornament, several inches deep, is 
fastened in the centre. For sleeve nothing but 
a band of tulle with jetted choux on the 
shoulder. A huge red poppy lies on the left 
of corsage. Long black suéde gloves. Black 
jetted tulle or net gowns, over white or black 
slips, are among the most elegant gowns worn— 
ranking side by side with real lace ones, either 
in white or black. Colored satins are fre- 
quently worn—and scarlet coral, cerise and 
salmon pink are in high favor, but the ultra 
smartness undoubtedly lies in all black or black 
over white. 


LOREN 


BY ADELAIDE LUND 


Man and woman walked slowly along 
the untraveled country road. On 
either side fields of corn, with yellow 

pumpkins lighting their low shadows, rustled 
uneasily. The tang of autumn quickened 
the night air. 

In front of the pair a cow leisurely ding- 
donged her way, switching her tail from side 
to side, and occasionally stopping to crop 
warily around a tall magenta thistle, or to stare 
stupidly at the couple. 

The man was tall and stoop-shouldered, 
with faithful brown eyes that looked anxiously 
down into the worn face of his companion. 
The woman was like him, but her face lacked 
that passive something which characterized the 
man’s. 


VOGUE 


‘<I am afraid I won't get up to the orchard 
again this autumn, Loren; the swamps are 
getting pretty well filled up; we are sure to 
have an early winter. But, Loren, you won't 
go away, nor forget to go up there to the 
graves as often as you can if anything should 
hap .? 

‘¢I wont forget, mother, and I’ll go every 
Sunday.”’ 

The woman’s hands ceased picking at her 
skirt and she folded them over her black 
shawl. 

‘*I guess you're tired out, mother, but we 
are most home now ; Sopsy will get there first, 
though, after all.”’ 

She began picking at her skirt again. 

‘* Are you in a hurry to get there, Loren?”’ 

The man shook his head and dropped back 
into a slower pace. 

Presently they reached the top of the low 
hill and came in sight of a weather-painted 
cottage in the fork of the road. A field of 
corn in the form of a flatiron pressed its nose 
against the kitchen window, while in front of 
the house iron-weeds and tall wild carrots 
choked the path. Under the mossy eaves a 
great family of wasps had built their gray 
home and were bunched about its entrance 
droning comfortably. 

A squirrel danced along the stone wall, 
stopped to gaze tentatively at the pair for a 
moment, then jumped upon the sagging roof 
where he rested to chatter and eat his nuts. 

The man unlocked the door and pushed it 
open. 

For a moment he wistfully searched the 
darkening road, then followed the woman 
inside. 

‘¢ Were you ina hurry to get home for any- 
thing in particular, Loren ?** 

He glanced at her untasted porridge. 

‘*No, mother. I just thought it was milk- 
ing time ; can’t you eat any supper?” 

‘I thought perhaps you were expecting 
somebody. How many more weeks before her 
school finishes ? *’ 

‘It finished last night, mother.”’ 

The woman took a long breath and pulled 
her bowl of porridge back into her plate. 

‘¢ Then she’s gone back home, ain’t she, 
Loren?*’ 

‘¢ Mebby—I don” know.” 

A flush crept into the woman’s cheeks, and 
she refilled her bowl. 

«¢ You’ ve never been like other boys, Loren. 
I guess God made you so on purpose so you 
wouldn’t get married and go away and leave 
me, nor want to bring anybody here. You 
never thought of such a thing, did you 
Loren ?”’ 

Loren cleared his throat. 

‘¢I never thought of doing anything that 
would make you feel bad,’’ he answered, and 
then he pushed back his chair and walked up 
the narrow stairs to the loft. Once there 
he sat down and leaned his head upon his 
hands; his great, gaunt shoulders drooped 
pathetically. 

The woman below stepped about softly 
doing her after-supper work. When she had 
finished she sat down and her hands rested 
peacefully close together, like gray-white 
doves, against her rust-colored skirt. 

Presently a tap sounded on the door, and a 
young woman pushed it open and entered. 

Loren’s mother turned, and the pretty pink 
flush died out of her cheeks leaving them old 
and gray again. 
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«‘I thought you had gone home, Belinda ; 
Loren said your school had finished.” 

The young woman looked at her seriously : 
“My school did finish last night and I go 
home to-morrow, but I wanted to bid you and 
Loren good-bye before I went, for I am not to 
have the school next year.” 

‘¢Loren,’” the old woman’s voice was 
thick, ** Loren has gone away for some time, 
but I°ll tell him you called when I write.”’ 
The red now burned steadily in her cheeks 
and her words came faster; ‘‘ He is a good 
boy, Loren is, to his mother, and he hated to 
leave me dreadfully ; he was telling me just 
before he started how he never cared anything 
about anybody else, and that he never wanted 
to get married as long as he lived. Loren 
ain’t like other men; he and I will live to- 
gether as long as we live.” 

On the young woman's finger was a carved 
bone ring. She turned her eyes toward it and 
remembered the day Loren had brought it to 
the school door. She had thought she un- 
derstood. 

Upstairs the man sat with his head bowed 
upon the table. The first sound of the young 
voice had brought him to his feet like an elec- 
tric shock. Then, through the loose boards : 

‘* Loren says he never thought of marrying 
in his life.”’ 

The quick color dropped out of his cheeks, 
and he covered them with his hands. 

Presently the cottage door closed, the gate 
clicked, and out under the stars the young 
woman went her way. 

Loren’s mother prepared her fire for light- 
ing in the morning, and an extra dish for 
Loren’s breakfast ; then she climbed into the 
high, narrow bed inthe kitchen corner. In 
an hour she arose again, and lighting the can- 
dle, dressed herself in the rust-colored skirt 
and waist, and dragging with feeble hands a 
great measure of apples from the corner, seated 
herself at the table and pared them one by one 
till the candle flared and went out in its 
socket ; then she shivered back into bed till 
dawn. 

Loren, in the loft, still sat with his head 
bowed upon the table. With the first streak 
of dawn he rose stiffly, and carefully covered 
with an old quilt a pine bureau that stood 
half-finished beside his work-bench, and high 
up among the dark rafters he hung a little pot 
of blue paint ; then he donned his faded over- 
alls and took up his work. 

When it was time for the stage to pass, his 
mother called him to the corn-patch at the 
back of the house, and no one ever knew the 
struggle while he watched the slits of sunlight 
dance upon the sand beneath the cornstalks. 

His mother stood between him and the stage 
until it dropped out of sight behind the hill, 
and when he looked up only a cloud of dust 
remained. 








BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old are 20 cents 
each, and the price increases 5 cents a copy for 
each additional three months: i. ¢., a paper 
three months old is 20 cents; a paper six months 
old is 25 cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents; a paper one year old is 35 cents, 
and so om. Readers ordering back numbers 
should make their remittances accord with this 
scale of prices to avoid disappointment and 
delay. 
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(Continued from page iii) 

look best. For a day in town in summer a 
whole gown of some summer material is 
most correct—for instance, a periwinkle blue 
linen gown, made like model 4432, Vogue, 
8 July—trimmed with black or white braid, 
which may be omitted from the skirt if pre- 
ferred; 4523, the same number, would also 
be stylish. 

(2) It would be correct to wear a mull 
gown with low cut bodice lining in the after- 
noon, in the country or at home in the city, 
but of course not on the street. 


952. Menu for September Wed- 
ding—Calling Costume. Matilda.—(1) 
Will you kindly give me a simple menu for 
an early September wedding breakfast ? 

(2) Would a brocade cloth skirt with 
velvet waist, with touch of Duchess lace, be 
suitable for October calling gown? If not, 
suggest something? As it is so early for fail 
styles, I hardly know what to get. 

(3) If one’s wedding was postponed, could 
not the same announcement cards be used, 
changing date, or should one have new one’s 
engraved ? 

(1) We suppose it is a small family wed- 
ding, as you are only to have announcement 
cards. A suitable menu under such circum- 
stances would be : 

Oysters on the half shell. 
Bouillon. 
Lobster 4 la Newburg. 
Timballs. 
Woodcock and salad. 
Ices and cakes. 

Coffee. Champagne served throughout. 

(2) A brocade skirt and velvet bodice is 
not an appropriate visiting gown for October. 
Of course, it 1s rather early for autumn mod- 
els, but we think a costume of silk or light 
wool material, made like models 4515 in 
wool, 4435 in silk, or some of the chic 
models of this kind which will be in Vogue 
during the next few weeks, would be correct 
for an early autumn calling costume. 

(3) New announcement cards would be 
preferable, but of course the old ones could 
be used by changing the date. 


953. Tailor Made Costume —Black 
Satin Bodice—Model for Green Fou- 
lard. Emma,—(1) Will you tell me if tailor- 
made gowns are to be braided as much this win 
ter as last and if not, please suggest some mode 
of trimming to take away the plain effect. 

(2) What will be most suitable in tex- 
ture and color to line a brown cloth tailor 
gown and what is good style for a waist to be 
worn with same? 

(3) Would a black satin waist, with bodice 
tucked finely up and down, with cuffs and 
collar of linen, or cream lace in neck and 
sleeves, be suitable ? 

(4) Also please suggest a model for a green 
foulard silk with cream figures, for which I 
have a cream Hon‘ton lace boléro jacket. I 
would like some light trimming of satin or 
silk. Have a rather stout figure, and the 
prevailing designs do not appear suitable, 
with the much-ruffled skirts and horizontal 
bodice trimmings. 

1) It is too early to tell with certainty 
what will be the mode in tailor gowns the 
coming winter, but we do not think the 
gowns will be braided as much as last season, 
as braiding was used to excess, and when that 
is the case it is never as much used the next 
season. The beauty of a tailor gown lies in 
its simplicity, perfect fit, and nothing but 
braid or stitching looks well for trimming. 

2) Soft finished taffeta silk of pistache 
green, or a tiny check in red and white or 
black and white taffeta make stylish linings 
for a brown cloth tailor gown. 

(3) Yes, a black satin waist could be worn 
with this suit, made like central figure page 
1, Vogue 1 July, and worn with a mull 
cravat tied in a knot and with gathered ends 
edged with lace. We think a bodice of 
white satin or model 4511, Vogue 1 July, 
would be prettier with a brown cloth 
gown. 

(4) For luncheon gown of figured silk, 
suggest costume in § August, of a green 
foulard gown trimmed with white satin and 
green velvet, designed and made by Mme. 
Pauline. 


NOTABLE FASHIONS 


PUBLISHED BY VOGUE 


Ny of these numbers of Vogue will be 
sent, post-paid, to any address on 
receipt of price. Copies less than 

three months, ten cents a copy : 


PUBLISHED 3 JUNE 


Batiste gown over plaid taffeta. 

Afternoon gowns of lawn, organdie, etc. 

Coat of black accordion-plaited chiffon or 
silk muslin, 


PUBLISHED IO JUNE 


Black dotted silk gown with front and 
sleeves of chiffon. 

Costume Calendar, a gown for every occa- 
sion —bathing, golf, walking, yachting, danc- 
ing, visiting. 

Walking costumes of various materials. 


PUBLISHED 17 JUNE 


Three pretty models of children’s summe* 
frocks. 

Visiting gowns of black grenadine and 
cloth. 

Fashions in collars and belts for men. 


PUBLISHED 24 JUNE 


The latest shirt-waists. 
Summer gowns of serge, dimity and silk. 


PUBLISHED I JULY 


Shirt-waist models in silk and madras. 

Wedding gown. 

Afternoon gowns of organdie and lace ba- 
tiste, barége, grenadine, moiré, etc. Pretty 
bodice of tucked violet taffeta and embroidery 
or figured taffeta. 


PUBLISHED 8 JULY 


White organdie garden party dress, trimmed 
with val. lace and insertion. Sash and col- 
lar of nile green chiffon. 

Models for little girl’s morning frocks of 
piqué linen, etc. 

Beige moiré grenadine visiting gown over 
periwinkle blue silk, trimmed with mousse- 
line de soie and woolen lace insertion. 

Coaching redingote. 


PUBLISHED 22 JULY 


Yachting dress of white piqué or serge 
braided and trimmed with buttons. Shirt of 
green taffeta tucked. 

Morning gown of blue and white foulard 
trimmed with plissé of black, and narrow 
bands of white ribbon, white muslin yoke, 
stock and belt of white taffeta ribbon. 

Collets of different styles made of chiffon 
and feathers. 

Afternoon gown of foulard, made with 
double flounced skirt, blouse trimmed, écru 
guipure lace collar and boléro, 

Morning bodice and white piqué skirt. 
Bodice of pink piqué. Lining of collar in 
white piqué, applications in white piqué and 
guipure lace. High white lawn cross-plaited 
chemisette. White belt. 


PUBLISHED 29 JULY 


Visiting gown of black peau de soie 
trimmed with many minute ruffles of Brus- 
sels net, fichu of Duchess lace, collarette of 
white chiffon. 

Luncheon gown of figured silk, plain seven- 
gored skirt. Plastron of tucked white gatin 
edged with plissé of mousseline de soie, 
mousquetaire sleeves finished with a divided 
puff edged with plissé. Girdle of black satin. 

Morning gown of pale yellow chambray 
made very simple, with full skirt and bodice 
finished with a deep collarette in fine needle- 
work. Sage-green satin belt tied in small 
bow and long ends at the back. 








Holland and Belgium have been ransacked 
for treasures of bric-a brac and for ambitious 
bits of artistic furnishing by the expert col- 
lector, Mr. John P. McHugh, of house dec- 
oration fame, whose annual trip has just 
come to a close. Mr. McHugh purposes 


showing his very rare Dutch finds to the 
American public as they are the novelties of 
his autumn display. 





Fancy costumes, Full page illustration of 
costumes for fancy dress dances. 

Morning gown of gray veiling over gray 
silk trimmed with checked silk. 

Garden party gown of grenadine. 

Yachting gown of white serge, vrincess 
model. 


PUBLISHED § AUGUST 


Luncheon gown of green and white foulard, 
trimmed with velvet ribbon and having yoke 
of tucked white satin. 

Morning gown of canvas, trimmed with 
écru braid and finely plaited veiling. 

Colonial gown of yellow figured batiste. 

Afternoon gown of grass lawn and em- 
broidery. 


PUBLISHED I2 AUGUST 


Morning gown of plaid organdie over white 
taffeta, 

Afternoon gown of apricot barége, with 
hair line stripes of white satin. 

Tea gown of white mull, incrusted with a 
partly embroidered design, mingled with 
Valenciennes and made over a rose-pink slip. 

Seaside toilette of linden-green batiste, with 
yoke and insertion of Valenciennes. 

Afternoon tea gown of bluet-blue linon 
over white silk, skirt sunplaited and mounted 
on a stole front with yoke of linon also, in- 
crusted with Chantilly lace. 


BODICES FOR ATHLETICS 


Ennis and golf waists in white-checked 
linen, a cord suggesting the check ; 
with a little ruffle plaiting to hint at 

a basque effect below the belt, then fastening 
on the left side with three fairly large peat but- 
tons and a plaited frill of white lawn extending 
beyond and tapering downwards ; the sleeves 
quite plain, a plaiting of lawn at the wrists, are 











| Annual Sales Over 6,000,000 Boxes ! | 

For Bilious and Nervous disorders such 
as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and Swell- 
ing after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 


Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Cos- 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, etc. 


The first Dose will give 
Relief in Twenty [linutes. 


Every sufferer will acknowledge them 


Wonderful Medicine ! 


Fora 





Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 
they act like magic, arousing with the 
Rosebud of Health the whole physical en- 
ores of the human frame, and are posi- 
tively 


Without a Rival! 








| 
They quickly restore females to complete || 
| health, because they promptly remove ob- | 
structions or irregularities of the system. 
25 cts. at Drug Stores or post-paid on 
receipt of price. Address, 
B.F.ALLEN CO., 365 Canal St. New York 
Book Free upon application. 























most trim and becoming. A _ linen collar 
with a white or black satin stock, the belt of 
white leather or black satin. Cloth skirts 
look very well with these waists, and as there 
cannot be a conflict of color, they have an 
added advantage of harmonizing with any- 
thing one has. A blue serge field suit is very 
smart when it reaches the ankles, and its skirt 
is finished with a hem, then stitched, and if 
it hangs gracefully. With an open-neck 
blouse to match, a double box-plait giving 
the front a pretty effect. 








Flatulence is cured by BeeCHAM'S PILLs. 





The Philosopher Says 


** Learn to say ‘ No,’ and it will be 
of more use to you than Latin."’ 


Think of this when 


You are urged to try something in place of 





Get What You Pay For. You Do the Wearing 
and the Mending, Not the Storekeeper. 


LOOK ON THE BACK ‘for the ietters S.H. & M. 
It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 
If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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Columbia 


Bicycles 
$75 to All Alike 








STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 


1896 Columbias . : 
1097 Hartiords 2 . 
Hartford Pattern 2, Women's 
Hartford Pattern |, Men's 
Hartford Patterns 5 and G . 


. $60 
00 
4) 
40 
30 


POPE MFG. CO.,Hartford,Conn. 


If Columbias are not properly represented 
in your vicinity, let us know. 





Vacation 


Packer’s 


Tar Soap 





It is advisable when going away from home to take 
with you a supply of Packer's Tar Soap. 


Because it is antiseptic and a con- 
stant protection against contagion. 
Because bathing and 


with this good tar soap is a 


Hygienic Luxury. 


shampooing 


Because it is soothing and healing and 
will allay itching and irritation 
caused by dust, perspiration, chaf- 
ing, prickly-heat, insect pests, 
sunburn and ivy-poisoning. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


THE QUESTION OF WRAPS 


Ugust nights, so proverbially cool, 
A necessitate pretty evening wraps, as 
wel as useful ones that will stand 
harder usuage. Whoever journeys to the 
sea or to the mountains must not fail to furn- 
ish herself with various kinds—those for dress, 
for piazza service, dances, for afternoon driv- 
ing, dining out in the evening, and all the 
comings and goings after nightfall. For at 
least four years tashion has been unusually 
loyal to the Scotch cape or mantle—those 
bright Tartans plaided on one side of the soft 
warm cloth, and asolid color or a mixture on 
the other. The novelty this year, is that 
these cloths are made up into jackets, the 
plaid side turned out for the body and sleeves 
while the hood, high collar, revers and cuffs, 
show the plain cloth. A woolen fringe trims 
the revers of hood as well as the revers in 
front, the jacket being double-breasted and 
the fringe carried also down the jacket’s edge, 
beyond the three pairs of pear! buttons for 
fastening. The fronts are straight and loose, 
the figure outlined by the side seams, and the 
straight back caught at the waist line by a 
cloth tab and two peat] buttons of smaller 
size, For traveling, mountain coaching and 
late driving nothing is more comfortable or 
could give better protection, as in case of a 
rain storm the hood may be drawn overa low 
hat. 


CAPTIVATING LITTLE CLOTH COATS 


For park driving or fashionable diive-ways 
at watering places, there are no end of little 
cloth coats, wonderfully pretty in many colors, 
embroidered, braided and beaded; but where 
one is driving nothing seems more fit than a 
simple pale gray cloth almost white, and per- 
fectly built by the cleverest of tailors. Asa 
model, [ may mention one from a well-known 
establishment, a blouse basque jacket, after 
the manner of the Garibaldi of long ago, but 
double-breasted, the waist belted with a cloth 
belt, and fastened by three pairs of pearl 
buttons. Its rolling collar and revers are 
simply stitched, the short basque cut up in 
squares is stitched also, while the regular 
tailor-made sleeves are without cuffs, slit at the 
wrists and buttoned. For a slender figure it 
is extremely smart looking and very practical, 
but very unsuited to any figure except one of 
that order. Wherethere is the least inclina- 
tion to embonpoint, the only possible model 
is one in which the lines of the waist are 
closely followed, and the colors medium or 
dark, as light tones tend to increase the size 
of every object, while dirk ones, and betger 
still black, decrease the lines wonderfully. 


WRAPS FOR OCCASIONS 


In the matter of wraps, it makes all the 
difference in the world how we live, and 
what conditions exist for their use, both in 
town and out of it. Just now summer 
wraps are engaging our attention, and we 
have found them in some cases to be extrava- 
gantly lovely, a fluff of ostrich feathers, 
gauzes, lace and ribbons, combined with 
charming creations in silks and satins. They 
are part of the delight of maid and matron, 
during the piazza season, and tell amazingly 
in the way of becomingness under softly 
shaded electric lights or the still more sub- 
dued glow of Oriental lanterns. Women 
who are asked out a great deal are obliged to 
be prepared to meet all the dress demands of 
social life, and cannot ignore the imperative 
requirements of certain outfittings in gowns 
and wraps. A smart woman with a slender 
purse is put on her mettle. Where her 
friends expend thousands she can purchase 
only with hundreds. Hers must be the study 
to hit upon some one thing at once hecoming 
and as presentable as any she meets, although 
wichout pretence. It 1s not such an impossi- 
bility as many suppose, because expensive 
things are often far from handsome, and often 
render their wearer quite a fright in all eyes ; 
whereas well-thought-out clothes, if ever so 
simple, have their own character and attrac- 
tiveness, and excite interest and admiration 
from those able to judge. 


THE DUST CLOAK 


Nothing is more to the point than the 





garment which Parisiennes call a ‘ dust 
cloak,’’ worn to the races, coaching, going 
out to dine, anywhere and everywhere, when 
there is an occasion to cover up from public 
gaze a gown intended solely for the house or 
full evening dress. There are dust cloaks 
and dust cloaks, some of them very quiet 
affairs, used on railroad journeys to protect 
the gown from dust and cinders ; while fancy 
silks and lovely brocades enter into the build- 
ing up of the others. The kind of silk usu- 
ally explains the purpose of the cloak. If 
one only dines out a few times a season, a 
dinner cloak is just as necessary as if one 
were dining out six days out of the seven. 


THE SILK SALES IN THEIR RELATION TO WRAPS 


Another important wrap is something to 
drive in—something to take along and put 
on when needed. Both summer and winter 
seasons require separate cloaks, suitable wraps 
which are imperatively needed by every 
woman, however little she may have to ex- 
pend on herself, in order that she may accept 
all kind invitations extended by her friends 
as well as her family, and keep up with her 
associates. It has often been advised under 
this particular heading of Smart Fashions 
that it is necessary to watch the silk sales in 
all the big shops and take advantage of 
their privileges for many things besides 
cloaks, for there may be silks found for 
petticoats, for tea-gowns, for matinée:, for 
breakfast and tea jackets and the loung- 
ing negligées which one is constantly in need 
of, Whether your cloak is a princess or a 
Watteau, or is attached to a narrow yoke, it 
is all concerned with individual waists and 
shoulders ; but the skirt, whether gored or in 
straight fulness, must be voluminous and 
long enoughto cover the gown beneath it, 
and the sleeves large and roomy, so as not to 
interfere with those of the gown. Collars 
high or low, revers, boleros, collarettes, are 
all matters of taste and so are the trimmings 
indicative of whatever happens to be modish 
at the time your cloak is made. 


REIGN OF THE HALF-LOW NECK 


Fortunate is the maid or matron who now 
tips the scales comfortably for her innings 
have come in the latest decree of la mode— 
the half-low neck, left free to be admired. 
Slender should her figure be at the same time, 
but nature is more consistent than art in 
fashions and persists in neck and torso hav- 
ing like proportions. However, the half- 
low neck is having its day and the women 
who have been tortured with frills and high 
plaitings and endured the misery of never be- 
ing sure of their fresh condition for more than 
fifteen minutes after they were first worn, are 
enjoying the freedom and delight of undressed 
necks and beauty unadorned with laces or 
chiffons. So contradictory are our feminine 
natures that we who have vaunted the pos- 
sibility of attaining the highest notch in neck- 
dressing and have looked down on our sisters 
with their short necks and consequent want 
of style are now green with envy when we 
find them in their glory of dazzling white 
necks and busts. 


POPULARITY OF LEFT SIDE TRIMMING 


Bodices opening on the left side, tricked 
off with frills of lace, seem to have touched, 
as a fashion, the common heart of woman- 
kind as well as captured her fancy. There 
is no waist so old or faded and torn but in a 
morning’s saunter we may meet it on pover- 
ty’s back, bearing the suggestion of left 
sidedness through some poor device of trim- 
ming. Yet what compliment more sincere 
can any fashion boast of than to be recog- 
nized by the sex at large and so desired that 
any approach to it at all gives untold 
pleasure ? 


THE UNITED STATES DEP- 
UTY CONSUL’S RETRACTION 


(See note in Haphazard Jottings) 


O-day the French papers are publish- 
ing the following statement from 
Mr. Chancellor : 

** My charges resulted in an official in- 
vestigation being made, and the Laboratoire 
Municipal of Paris found no trace of the 
operation, The seizure and destruction of 








small quantities of adulterated wines are 
rather to the honor of the French Govern- 
ment, which thus protects its public health. 

**Steps have also been taken to prevent 
the excessive presence of alcohol in wine or 
the adulteration by foreign substances. 

** Moreover, the medical inquiry, made by 
persons of undisputed repute, proved that the 
public health was improved by a moderate 
consumption of the French wine. Official 
statistics on this subject merit attention ; 
they show that intoxication is less frequent 
in the districts where wine is consumed. 
Out of 100 cases of intoxication in public 
failing under the law of 1873, 29 were in 
the Northwest of France and 34 in the 
North, that is to say, in the departments 
where the most alcohel was drunk, while 
only 9 cases were found in the Centre and 
Southwest and 4 in thé South, where con- 
sumption of wine is common among the 
laboring classes.’” 


THE EARL OF DYSART ON 
EVENING DRESS AT 
THE OPERA 


‘¢ wT can surely no longer be contended 
that the majority of opera-goers find 
their principal attraction in the dress 

of their neighbors, seeing that the directors 
have very wisely adopted the Bayreuth tradi- 
tion of darkening the theatre. ‘Those who 
know will, I think, agree with me that it is 
not due to the efforts of Mayfair and Belgravia 
that Beethoven and Wagner have recently 
come to the front; and I am, therefore, at a 
loss to understand why this section of society 
should have the power to enforce their preju- 
dice to the inconvenience of others. There 
are few to whom I have spoken on the sub- 
ject, especially of those in the musical and 
artistic world, who are not of my opinion ! 
With the opera beginning, as it sometimes 
does, as early as 7 o’clock, the inconvenience 
of evening dress (especially to those who, like 
myself, do not reside in London) ought to be 
apparent even to the most bigoted of its 
devotees. 

“One might have thought that what is 
considered good enough in every Continental 
capital, where the opera house is an ornament 
in the fashionable quarter, should be suffi- 
ciently correct in a capital where the opera 
house is situated in a neighborhood reeking 
with cabbage leaves and other market refuse. 
To me it is a question whether the opera, 
from an educational point of view, is not even 
more important than the London School 
Board, and it should, therefore, be thor- 
oughly democratic, and, if this be the case, I 
cannot maintain too strongly that the future 
of the opera in England, as everywhere else, 
depends on the due recognition of this 
principle. 

‘¢ If Vanity Fair imagines that its privileges 
are being tampered with, I would suggest that 
one or two days in the week should be set 
aside for the star system and diamonds, and 
their admirers, who do not go to the opera at 
7 o'clock, to have their fullsway. Personally 
I believe that many are kept away from the 
opera by reason of this custom, which, what- 
ever its merits half a century ago, is now an- 
tiquated. In conclusion I question the legality 
of enforcing evening dress without an exact 
definition of it appearing in every advertise- 
ment relating the opera.”’ 


MALTESE LACE 


Altese lace, so much used in trim- 
M ming fine underwear and pretty 
summer frocks, is an imitation of 
the real lace made by the dark-skinned, viva- 
cious peasants of the Island of Malta, on pil- 
lows, familiar to all who have watched lace- 
workers, Instead of cotton spools, however, 
they use silk spools, and the patterns they 
follow are not only very beautiful but exceed- 
ingly intricate. Nothing can be lovelier than 
the shawls, parasol covers, boléro pieces, 
flounces, collars and trimmings of all widths, 
insertions and edgings. 

A handsome collar and pair of cuffs will 
take four months to complete, and a fine 
trimming lace as many weeks to finish four 
or five yards. Maltese lace flounces and wide 
scarfs are greatly sought after when made of 
black silk, now that lace is so much in vogue 
for trimming skirts. You will be told at 





























































































































Malta that these gay young lace-workers ar¢ 
in the habit of keeping a quantity of pins in 
their mouths, tucked down between their 
teeth and cheeks, and, strange to say, do not 
remove them even when they eat ; and what 
is still more remarkable, they go to sicep 
without removing these pins. Yet, impossible 
as it seems, on an average, among all the 
workers not more than two pins are swal- 
lowed a year. 








HOMBURG 
LETTER FROM MRS. » OF HOMBURG, To 
MISS » OF WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
NEW YoRK 


My dearest Janet : 


He Tennis Tournament for the royal 

I prizes was brought to an end this 

week. It was all most interesting 
and exciting, and eager crowds watched ir 
each day from ten in the morning till noon, 
and from four o’clock on until seven or eight. 

Prince Holstein, son of Princess Christian, 
of Denmark, and grandson to Queen Victoria, 
was most amusing. He wore a regular Buf- 
falo Bil felt hat with a band of red and yel- 
low, a cravat to match, and a sash of the 
same. 

His delight when he struck a ball particu- 
larly well was expresssd by a boyish kick that 
was too delicious. Von Gordon, of the 
Guard Cuirassiers, carried off the Prize of 
Honor awarded by Emperor William—a large, 
massive silver pitcher. 

Lieutenant Kortegan, of the One Hundred 
and Seventeenth Suf. Regiment, the second 
prize, awarded by Prince Holstein and Count 
Schwerin Field Astillery Regiment Darm- 
stadt, and Thaler Field Artillery Regiment 
Mayence. 

The prizes awarded by the Naval Sport 
Association, which consisted of two silver 
cups, were won by Prince Holstein and von 
Gordon. Second prize, fine leather casket, 
la Valle, Fifth Ublano. 

Men’s double-handed : 

First Prize—Silver cup, awarded by Prince 
Shaumburg-Lippe, was won by Count 
Schwerin and v. Gordon. Second prize, 
Lieutenant Kortegard and Guertig, Eightieth 
Siis. Regiment. 

Empress Frederic’s prizes were won as. fol- 
lows : First prize, silver writing utensils, Frau 
Cérper, wife of a marine officer, and Prinz 
Holstein (silver cigarette case ). 

Second prize, Fri. Schultz, Gora bracelet, 
and Lieutenant Thaler, cup. 

Ladies’ single-handed. First prize, a gold 
lorgnette chain with pearls, Fri. Schetelig. 
Second prize, Frl, Pollitz. 

At the close of the tournament a dinner 
was served in the blue dining-room of the 
Curhaus, at which Prince Holstein, as Presi- 
dent of the Officers’ Lawn Tennis Tourna- 
ment, presided. This was followed by an 
informal dance. The names of the prize 
winners were forwarded by telegram to the 
Kaiser. 

In August the International Tennis Tour- 
nament will be held here. The grounds 
are wonderfully well adapted to a large 
tournament, and are considered by far the 
finest on the continent. We shall certainly 
not pine for lack of royal surroundings this 
summer. With Empress Frederic so near 
at hand (her beautiful castle is w.thin driving 
distance), the Prince of Wales coming the 
second week in August, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Duke and Duchess of Rutland, 
Prince Shaumburg-Lippe, and the Earl of 
Rosebery already here, we are gradually pre 
paring for the grander arrivals that September 
will bring. Already Homburg is preparing 
to receive them, the old castle is being exten- 
sively redecorated, and on the 2nd of Septem- 
ber the Emperor and Empress with the young 
princes are to arrive. They will be followed 
by their Majesties, the King and Queen of 
Italy, the King of Saxony, the King of Wer- 
temburg, Empress Dowager Frederic, the 
Prince Regent of Bavaria, four Bavarian 
princes, the Grand Dukes of Hesse, Baden, 
and Saxony, and countless princes, including 
Prince Heinrich, of Prussia. 

The Grand Review will be held 4 Septem- 
ber, followed by a Zap‘enstreich in the 
Castle Garden in the evening. composed of all 
the bands of the various regiments her 
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numbering over 2,500 instruments. Over 
50,020 soldiers will pass in review in the 
morning. 

Americans are beginning toarrive. Bishop 
Potter is at Hotel Blum, as are also Mr. and 
Mrs. Joe Livingston, of New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Burden, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. C, Johnson and Mr. and Mrs. G. L. 
Hoyt are at the Bellevue. The Misses 
Waldenmeyer, of Washington, are at the 
M:tropole, while among the names on the 
arrival list are Mrs. Governeur Morris, Mr. 
and Mrs. Mortimer Lloyd, Countess Oriolla, 
Mrs. B. K. Stevens and Miss Dehon, of 
Boston; Messrs. B. F. and T. L Lee, Mr. 
and Mrs. B. S. de Garmendia, the Misses de 
Girmendia, of New York ; and Dr. A. von 
Beiintg, secretary of Legation at Wash- 
ington. 

‘Among Philadelphians here are Mrs. 
Geo. Biddle and Miss Biddle, Mrs. J. A. 
King and Miss King, Mr. and Mrs. Betton, 
Mrs. Gonn, Mrs. John Klein, Mrs. Thomas 
Balch and Miss Balch, Mr. and Mrs, S. 
Bell, the Misses Bell, Mrs. and Miss Howell, 
Messrs. Henry C, and L. W. Savage and 
General and Mrs, Lucius Warren. 

The American-English visitors under the 
leadership of an Anglo-American committee 
enjoyed a ball in the upper dancing hall of 
the Curhaus on Wednesday last. Mr. H. 
Harrison and Mr. R. Robert, of New York, 
Mr. Leshe Cotton, of London, and Dr. Boy- 
land, physician to United States Consul- 
General of Paris, were on the committee. 
About one hundred and fifty guests were 
present, including a number of officers of the 
Hamburg garrison. 

The staircase and rooms were richly dec- 
orated with plants and flowers, and a buffet 
supper was served. 

The ladies of the committee. give a dance 
on Tuesday of next week in the same suite of 
room3. The Hungarian Band will provide 
the music, and the dance will close with a 
cotillon. You shall have all the news a-go- 
ing, you may be sure, and any novelties in 
gowns will be faithfully described to the best 
of my ability. 

In the meantime, as ever, yours, 
Jean. 


A FIN-DE-SIECLE RUSSIAN 
BEAR HUNT 


Rincess Clovis Hohenlohe, wife of the 
P German Chancellor, a lady who is 
now in her sixty-eighth year, was a 
little while ago the heroine of a hunting ad- 
venture which caused much comment, and 
aroused much admiration throughout Europe. 
All the Continental papers rang with praises 
of the courageous sportswoman who *¢ at the 
peril of her life stalked and killed a huge 
brown bear in the forests on her estates, after 
much bodily fatigue and considerable display 
of moral energy and pluck.”’ Such were the 
reports of the press, but the press is not always 
well in‘ormed; and the truth of the matter is 
that the dear old lady simply shot a bear 
which had been driven towards her by the 
“beaters’* who are usually ‘employed in 
chasing before them pheasants, and other 
harmless game, for the delectation of this en- 
thusiastic disciple of Diana. 

All poetry seems gradually to be disappear- 
ing from among the populations of the civil- 
ized world, the realms of legend are narrow- 
ing. ind presently picturesqueness and romance 
will have to be sought for amidst the few re- 
maining savage regions of the universe. 

Even in Russia, this still semi-barbaric 
land, modernism is filtering through the 


dense forests and boundless plains, much to 
the detriment of artistic coloring. Fifteen 
years ago I witnessed a bear hunt in the 


Government of Olonetz and returned from 
this expedition filled with burning enthusiasm 
for a sport which presented true elements of 
dinger, and which allowed the earnest sports- 
Man, or woman, to feel some of these emo- 
tions which one does not easily forget. 

I do not claim to be bloodthirsty, but yet 
the ruses and feints, the excitement and risk 
of such an expedition thrilled me from head 
to foot, the invigorating air of the snow-clad 
forest acted as a draught of champagne on 
my nervous system, and I could have hur- 
rahed with delight when Brownie ponderously 
tolled toward us, exposing his gleaming 





ivories in what I termed a derisive smile of 
pity, and when we all had to strain every 
nerve in looking out for the interesting 
passes and counterpasses which the huge 
creature made in order to get at us without 
encountering the murderous bullets of our 
cocked rifles. 

What was therefore my disappointment 
when a short time ago, during a flying visit 
to Russia which took place at the end of my 
yearly trip to Europe, I was invited to attend 
a bear hunt in one of the loneliest and most 
sparsely populated provinces of the Muscovite 
empire, and when much to my horror I dis- 
covered that the last remaining European 
wild animal —wolves I do not count, of course, 
for they are great cowards —was becoming as 
rare as his quondam companion, the auroch, 
and was being killed en battue just in the 
same manner as a pheasant or a partridge 
might be slaughtered or for the matter of 
that a meek and mild sheep driven into a 
pen to await the butcher’s knife. 

Times are changed indeed, and by no 
means for the better. 

It is sad but true that bears are now pur- 
chased by the nobility of Germany and of 
Poland from the Muscovite peasantry at the 
rate of 150 rubles for the she-bears and of 
100 rubles for the male animals, in order to 
be conveyed by train to whatever spot the 
purchaser designs, and after having been let 
loose in the woods to be preserved there until 
the mighty hunter of our day chooses to in- 
vite a party of friends to come and pepper 
away at the unfortunate exiled brute, whose 
temper has been tamed and whose ferocity 
has disappeared in exile, far from its native 
haunts and from the dense forests that are as 
yet untouched and unspoiled by man’s de- 
structive hand. 

The bear is now, as I stated above, an 
object of barter, the link between the lord of 
an estate and his peasantry, the motive for 
the transmission of a given amount of bank 
notes from one hand to another, and is 
tracked, pursued, trapped, muzzled, and 
finally packed away in a cage to serve as the 
chief attraction of an entertainment given by 
wealthy gentlemen, who smoke cigarettes and 
recline on chairs until the wretched beast 
is driven toward them by a body of rabatteurs. 

What pleasure there can be in attending 
one of these tame ceremonies passes my com- 
prehension. The probabilities are that after 
submitting to the ear-tearing sound of drums 
and fifes and hideous screams and yel!s 
which form the first portion of the Battue, if 
you still maintain the position assigned to you 
under the drooping branches of some Siberian 
Arolla or dusky-needled fir tree you may or 
you may not perceive a great gaunt carcass 
loping toward you with nothing very terrible 
in his aspect and which complaisantly offers 
you an opportunity of sending a bullet 
through his shaggy brown fur. True enough, 
this shot may arouse what remains of ferocity 
in the bear’s nature and he may—but that 
rarely occurs—take it into his head to charge 
at you, in which case you may die a very ugly 
death without much glory or honor if per- 
chance you donot know howto handlea 
hunting knife. The only satisfaction which 
you obtain from such an expedition is that, 
should you happen to kill the brute, this 
prowess will cost your host at least $300, that 
being the price to which ‘*l’animal de 
chasse,’ as they say in France, finally comes 
to. To thesportsman who has hunted bears 
in the high ranges of the American moun- 
tains and has met face to face grizzlies weigh- 
ing from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
pounds, the miserable Russian brown bear 
who seldom weighs now more than six to 
eight hundred, is indeed a paltry catch, al- 
though when encountered in his own native 
forest on a a snowy, icy, leaden skied day, he 
is nevertheless a tough customer; but now 
that the poor thing is becoming a mere 
piece of merchandise put on the market by 
the Mujicks and bought by Prussian land- 
owners or degenerate Polish nobles as a pre- 
text for recreation and amusement, -his shame 
and sorrow must, of a truth, be as complete 
as were once his terrorizing powers. Poor 
bears created by an Almighty hand to live 
the free untrammeled life of the primeval 
forests and to be the most dreaded subjects of 
the Great White Czar—what must they feel 
when bundled off to Germany or other por- 
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tions of the so-called civilized globe, to be 
butchered by the puny generation to which we 
have the very questionable honor of belonging? 

There are, of course, still in existence great 
tracts of land in Russia, and also a few in 
Germany and in some portions of Austria, 
where genuine and very ferocious ‘‘bruins”’ 
—Mishkas, as they are denominated in Rus- 
sia—are to be found; but thanks to the ail- 
devouring English sportsman who is ever 
ready to pay a deal of gold for the privilege of 
killing or of being killed by big game, the 
entire race is threatened with extinction, 
and at all events the king of the Muscovite 
forests has lost much of his prestige ; he in- 
spires but little fear, and will, if matters keep 
up at this rate, soon become as much of a 
myth as are the western buffalo and the 
famous Pyrenean giant wolf about which a 
witty French novelist tells with ever-renewed 
delight the following anecdote : 

When you arrive at Biarritz with an intent 
to reach the towering range of mountains and 
to do some slaughter there, the guides fall 
upon you like unto a cloud of locusts, and in- 
form you with many gesticulations, and in 
the guttural patois of the country, that ‘‘a 
man-eating, huge, famished wolf has been 
seen prowling about the lofty summits seek- 
ing whom he may devour.’ At this won- 
derful piece of news one’s hunting appetite 
becomes whetted to the most extraordinary 
degree, and ducats glide through one’s will- 
ing fingers with a view of winning the 
guide’s good graces, and of obtaining sacred 
promises not to disclose the presence of the 
ferocious beast to any other hunter. On the 
following day at four in the morning one 
starts armed to the teeth for a long climb 
which terminates on some arid plateau, where 
the guide posts his victim at what he 1s 
pleased to call a splendid post of vantage. 
Hours pass, but not the shadow of a wolf is 
to be seen. At last the worthy Pyrenean 
whispers, “ Here he is, do you not see him? 
He is standing near to yonder rock.’” With 
strained eyes and a gun dangerously cocked 
one bends forward trying to aim at the much 
coveted prey; but alas! like Sister Anne, 
there is nothing else to be seen than the ver- 
dant grass and the flying dust. ‘* What! can- 
not you see him?’’ exclaims the guide, wich 
mocking pity, and then with a most dramatic 
gesture, eyes turned toward heaven in impo- 
tent protestation and a great many expletives, 
this true Gascon fairly screams out: ‘* He is 
gone; this is a partie manquée,’” and be- 
wails with an energy that defies all descrip- 
tion the loss of the magnificent and terrifying 
animal which has never existed but in his 
own active brain. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 


DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES 
fk“. 4547 —Forenoon gown of string- 


colored Irish linen. Bell skirt 

braided in heavy white braid in three 
groups of double braids crossing back and 
hips and turning to hem vertically in front. 
A white-dotted mull blouse having neck- 
scarf with bow and ends caught in brooch, 
Short, open boléro with epaulettes braided to 
match skirt. Sleeves with puffs at the top 
and wrists braided. 

Fig. 4556—Hotel forenoon gown of pale 
green and white figured French lawn, buiit 
over green glacé silk. Skirt in two plissé 
flounces, mounted transparently on shawl- 
yoke of open Swiss embroidery. Blouse 
bodice of lawn having shawl-pointed yoke in 
front and straight across one in the back. 
Sleeves matching bodice with white lawn 
plissés over the sleeve tops and at wrists. 
Green-and-white striped ribbon belt and neck 
band, with white plissés attached to the 
latter. 

Fig. 4562—Forenoon toilette at the Springs. 
Skirt of écru dotted Swiss muslin, separately 
hung over white, having four cross rows of 
écru Swiss barbs embroidered in white and a 
similar narrow finish on the bottom. Round 
gathered bodice to match, with front chemi- 
sette of Swiss embroidery, and tight sleeves to 
match. Pale blue mousseline de soie short 
fichu, with plissé ruffle border, meeting at 
bust with jabot ends. Ribbon belt and neck 


band of ribbon to match fichu. White 
plissés at neck and wrists. 
Fig. 4554—Hostess receiving in smart 


gown, with skirt of hydrangea pink glacé 








silk, plissé in panels, which alternate with 
vertical bands of white lisse embroidered in 
white, blue and silver. Round bodice in a 
paler shade of plissé mousseline de soie, with 
bretelles and epaulettes of embroidered lisse, 
matching skirt and held in front by thice 
black velvet bands, upward pointed. Sleeves 
match bodice, very softly draped to arm. 
Black velvet belt and neck band, and white 
lisse silver-edged plissés at wrists and neck, 
plissé turning down over neck band. Match 
linings throughout, 

Fig. 4557—Seaside forenoon gown. White 
mohair skirt laid in nine bias folds. Blouse 
of Persian Liberty velvet. White ground, 
opening on the left and trimmed with a 
double plissé ruffle of yellow gauze. Yellow 
velvet belt and neckband. Velvet sleeves, 
draped at the top, yellow plissé at wrists. 

Fig. 4564—Matron’s visiting gown, built 
of blue-gray grenadine over cerise silk, Skirt 
with three bias bands of black Chantilly in- 
sertions, transparently inset, starting from 
elaborate front panel of grenadine, embroid- 
ered in steel, with black lace purling and 
black silk, continuing up the close-fitting 
bodice, whose embroideries correspond. Front 
of skirt and bodice further trimmed with 
jetted black velvet ribbon in irregular ver- 
tical bands, and tops of sleeves also. Bias-in- 
letting of Chantilly on arm of sleeve, velv et 
at wrists, with plaited black lace. Gray 
ostrich boa. 

Fig. 4560—Charming white lace tea gown 
over maize colored glacé silk, the silk covered 
with maize chiffon plissé in front. Lace 
drapery caught high in the back on plissé 
yoke of maize chiffon, which is square and 
deep in front. Sleeves match, reach the 
elbows, where an upturned flounce of lace 
gives an artistic finish. Double black tulle 
bow and neckband with lace plaitings. 

Fig. 4563—At Golf Club. Gown of 
mauve and blue striped lawn, having guipure 
lace wheels transparently set in throughout 
skirt, bodice, and sleeves Simpie round, 
high bodice, belted in with white silk, and 
neck band to match. White mousseline de 
soie plaitings at wrist and neck. 

Fig. 4555—For paying visits. An ultra- 
smart fawn-colored canvas cloth, built over 
match linings. The skirt is trimmed with 
seven horizontal white silk folds, those on the 
right headed by a flat silver button, and those 
on the left overlapping the front gore. Round, 
close-fitting bodice like skirt, has a high col- 
lar fichu of white glacé silk, edged with a 
double plissé of silk, its long ends forming a 
belt, and then tying on the left in a bow, the 
ends frilled on both sides with silk plaitings. 
Collar lined with appliqué lace in a big lace 
bow to match. Tight sleeves. 

Fig. 4553—An At Home gown of silver 
mousseline de soie over an orange silk slip 
Full skirt, gathered and separately hung, the 
bottom having a black Chantilly lace design 
inset transparently and rising to belt on one 
side. Round, décolleté bodice, with spencer 
cape to match incrusted with Chantilly also, 
its edge scalloped and black tulle plaitings. 
Mousquetaire sleeves of black tulle, orange 
silk linings, black frills at wrist. Orange 
velvet neck band. Black tulle sash tied in 
the back. 


THE JOURNEY 


Think of death as some delightful 
I journey 
That I shall take when all my tasks ae 
done, 


Though life has given me a heaping measure 
Of all best gifts, and many a cup of pleasure, 
Still better things await me further on. 

* # * 

I think death’s train sweeps through the solar 

system 
And passes suns and moons that dwarf our 

own ; 
And close beside us we shall find our dearest, 
The spirit friends on.earth we held the nearest, 
And in the shining distance God’s great 

throne 


Whatever disappointment may befall me 
In plans or pleasures in this world of doubt, 
I know that life at worst can but delay me, 
But no malicious fate has power to stay me 
From that grand journey on the Great 
Death route. 
—Baltimore American. 
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